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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Great Britain in 1833. By Baron d’Haussez, 
Ex-Minister of Marine to Charles X. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1833. Bentley. 

Amone the unusual quantity of new books 

which the activity of the last eight or ten days 

have thrown upon the public (exhibiting a vi- 

tality which we are well pleased to see in our 

literature at the end of the season), there is 
not one work which will excite more popular 
interest than these sketches of the Baron 
d'Haussez. We have lately had national pic- 
tures and our individual portraits drawn by 
an American ambassador; we have seen the 
deeper springs investigated by the acute and 
observant eye of an accomplished native writer, 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer; and now,* as if to enable 

‘us to come to a more perfect understanding of 

the subject, an Ex-Minister of France has laid 

his impressions before us. By comparing the 
three; by looking calmly and dispassionately 
at the opinions of intelligent foreigners, how- 
ever much they may differ from our precon.- 
eelved notions, and be in many points incor. 
rect; by examining their statements, and 

thence cross-examining ourselves— much im- 

provement may result from the publication of 

works of this class. 

To the production of Baron d’Haussez we 
would particularly invite attention, We en- 
joved the gratification of his acquaintance, and 
can vouch for his partaking in character more 
of what we would call strong English sense 
and sterling ability, than of French vivacity 
andimagination. His remarks, therefore, even 
where not profound, are not superficial; and 
the errors into which he has fallen, though 
they amuse us, ought not to warp our minds 
from the consideration due to his more accu- 
rate and original remarks, or the conclusions 
to which they lead him. Having premised so 
much, we shall not detain our readers from the 
worthy baron, who has thus profitably occu- 
pied his time, which his more unfortunate as- 
sociates, De Polignac, Peyronnet, and Montbel, 
aa spent so painfully within the fortress of 

“ Few foreigners,” he sets out by saying, 
“land in England without being Mineo | 
with the conviction that a difference, mani- 
fested almost at every instant, exists between 
her manners and customs and those of other 
countries, and, above all, those of France —a 
difference which should be the subject of sur- 
prise and study; and that one is met at every 
instant by a sentiment of national superiority 
to which one is obliged to yield. After a little, 
this opinion disappears ; one sees that the cos- 
tumes of all classes of society differ in nothing 
from those of the continent — that the mode of 

is the same, though in a certain degree 
courteous; and that there exists not much 
more difference in the hotels, or in the prices 
which they demand. The comparison between 

England and the continent ceases when one 
* The volumes, however, are not ished. W 

believe they will be ready next week, ae oe 


examines the roads and carriages: in this re- 
spect all is admirable, in reference to appear- 
ance or convenience, and it must unhesi- 
tatingly be admitted that in these matters 
England enjoys an immense superiority.” 

After thus explaining his first ideas on vi- 
siting our country, the baron enters into slight 
sketches of the most obvious of our manners 
and appearances. He finds that our small 
towns on the road from the coast look like 
large villages; but our boasted London im- 
provements are more distinctly censured. 

*¢ In the more recently built parts of London 
there is nothing imposing but the breadth and 
handsome proportions of its streets; and in 
the city, nothing but its immense population 
and the impress of life which commerce im- 
parts to it. With the exception of the 
churches, whose style, whether Greek or 
Gothic, is tolerably pure, few buildings fix the 
attention of a stranger; but a great number 
may surprise him into admiration by the pro- 
fusion or the singularity of their ornaments, or 
by the beauty of their site. To this cause, 
and the irregularity in the line of buildings, is 
chiefly owing the effect produced by the houses 
in Pall Mall, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, 
and Regent’s Park. So much pains have been 
taken to reproduce the ancient style of archi- 
tecture, that one might fancy oneself in an 
ancient Greek or Roman city: there is not a 
house which has not a monumental character. 
The slightest examination reveals the nu- 
merous imperfections, the glaring faults of 
imitation without taste, without reason, and 
at variance with the commonest rules of art. 
The only object in studying such an archi- 
tecture would be to record its defects and 
endeavour to avoid them. It is more pleasing 
to consider and enjoy it in its general effect, 
without minutely examining the impression it 
produces.”” 

There is much truth in these remarks ; and 
not a little in the following :— 

*¢ St. James’s can only be mentioned as a 
collection of brick h piled together, with- 
out symmetry, without plan, and without ef- 
fect; it is conventionally called a palace, 
because it is the dwelling of kings, Buck- 
ingham Palace, which is intended to be substi- 
tuted to [for] St. James’s, appears to have been 
specially constructed to prove how many mil- 
lions an architect may expend on a work of 
such extravagantly bad taste. Westminster 
Hall, the seat of both Houses of Parliament, is 
an edifice in the semi-Gothic style, in which 
have been heaped together all the inconveni- 
ences of this kind of architecture, without any 
of its redeeming beauties. There only remains 
of Whitehall that beautiful part forming the 
ante-chamber and hall through which Charles I. 
passed to the scaffold, to lay down the first 
kingly head which a tribunal of blood pre- 
sented as a sacrifice to the delirium of a rebel- 
lious people.” 

Upon which we must note, that the portion 
of St. James’s allotted for state ceremonies is 











not surpassed for conveniency or effect by any 


ewan cme ne 
palace in Europe; though the courts and quad. 
rangles allotted to other purposes may merit 
the baron’s description. Westminster Hall, 
strictly speaking, is not the seat of parliament, 
though both houses adjoin it. 

Of the Penitentiary the baron says, tersely, 
‘¢ Here, in observing all that has been done, 
we may study all that should be avoided.” 

After an out-of-doors survey, he enters into 
our domestic arrangements, and finds sad fault 
with our cookery, our style of dinners, and our 
mode of eating them. 

‘* To enjoy oneself at table is, in France, an 
axiom of good sense and good company. In 
England, on the contrary, to eat to live, seems 
to be the sole object; there the refinements 
of cookery are unknown. It is not, in a word, 
a science ; neither does the succession in which 
dishes should be served appear to be studied. 
To cover a table with immense pieces, boiled 
or roasted, and to demolish them, in the con. 
fusion in which chance has placed them, ap- 
pears to be the whole gastronomic science of 
the country. The most ordinary seasoning of 
the English cuisine is a profusion of spices un- 
sparingly thrown into the sauces. To correct 
the effect of this, recourse is had to the insipid 
simplicity of plaiu-boiled vegetables, which 
continually circulate round the table, and with 
which the host would fain load the guest’s 
plate. The meat is either boiled or roast. The 
fish is always boiled, and is served invariably 
with melted butter. The numerous transfor. 
mations which the natives of the deep undergo 
before appearing on a French table are alto- 
gether unknown in England. Eggs are ex. 
cluded from English dinner-tables, and even 
when produced at other meals, they are served 
in the shell ; for the talent of making an ome- 
lette enters not into the education of an En. 
glish cook. English fowls are of an indifferent 
quality ; and game is subjected to a process of 
roasting which deprives it of all its flavour. 
The confectionary is badly made, and without 
variety. The vegetables, condemned only to 
figure as correctives of a too-exciting cuisine, 
do not appear upon the table. The entremets 
are limited to a very scanty supply of creams 
and insipid jellies. The following is the order 
in which an English dinner is served. . The 
first course comprises two soups of different 
kinds ; one highly peppery, in which float mor- 
sels of meat ; the other a soup a la Frangaise. 
They are placed at either extremity of the table, 
and helped by the master and mistress of the 
house. They are succeeded by a dish of fish, 
and by roast beef, of which the toughest part 
is served round. Where there is no plateau, 
a salad occupies the middle of the table. This 
course being removed, regular entrées are 
brought in, and the servants hand round dishes 
with divisions, containing vegetables. The 
course which follows is equivalent to the se- 
cond course in France; but, prepared without 
taste, it is served confusedly. Each guest at- 
tacks (without offering to his neighbour) the 
dish before him. The creams have often dis- 








appeared before the roast is thought of ; which, 
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ill carved, always comes cold to him who is to 
partake of it. The English carve on the din- 
ner-table, and as, before proceeding to this 
operation, each person is asked ca Mel he 
wishes to taste of the dish or not, a consider- 
able time is lost in fetching the plate of the 
person who accepts. A dinner never lasts less 
than two hours and a half or three hours, 
without including the time the gentlemen sit 
at table after the departure of the ladies. The 
salad appears again before the dessert, flanked 
by some plates of cheese. After the cloth is 
removed, dried and green fruit with biscuits 
are placed on the table. These compose the 
not very brilliant dessert. The serving up of 
the dinner, however, is the part about which 
the English give themselves the least trouble. 
Their table only presents an agreeable ‘ coup 
d’eif before dinner. It is then covered with 
the whitest linen, and a service of plate of 
greater variety, richer, and more resplendent 
than is to be seen in any other country. The 
dessert served, conversation commences. The 
gentlemen lean their elbows on the table to 
converse more familiarly with their neighbours. 
The ladies draw on their gloves, and, in order 
not to soil them, eat the dessert with their 
forks. Now drinking commences to some pur- 
pose. Up to this period the guests have only, 
as it were, slaked their thirst with a few glasses 
of wine taken with each other. It is a civility 
in England for one to take a glass of wine with 
you. On this occasion you are begged to name 
what wine you choose. This proposition, which 
is not to be declined, imposes on you the neces- 
sity of drinking when others are thirsty. It 
is often renewed, without much real inconve- 
nience, however, for those who do not wish to 
drink ; for custom allows you merely to sip a 
little from the glass, which you seem to fill on 
each fresh challenge. Sometimes, between these 
frequent libations, but not commonly, a glass of 
beer is swallowed. This is not wonderful, for 
the strength of the English wines is more cal. 
culated to excite than allay thirst.” 

We wonder where the baron saw the gentle- 
men leaning with their elbows on the table; 
with which fact he winds up this exaggerated 
picture of our kitchen and dining-room prac- 
tices. 

Our drawing-rooms are next described, and 
held to be less pleasing than those of France. 

* An English salon presents in its ensemble 
and arrangement a coup d’eil quite different 
from a French one, and, without partiality, it 
may be averred that the comparison is quite in 
favour of the latter. The cause of this is owing 
to the grouping and incongruity of the Eng. 
lish furniture; you seldom see the furniture of 
an English room uniform, rarer still is it to 
find it ranged in order. Among a dozen chairs 
and fauteuils there are not two alike in height, 
size, and destination. The greater part of 
them are so low, that one falls down rather 
than sits : and a disagreeable effort is necessary 
to rise from this position. The posture of the 
body is accordingly ungraceful, and it pro- 
vokes a negligence of manner which extends 
into the usages of society. A disuse of those 
immense and heavy fauteuils, which appear 
calculated to produce sleep rather than con- 
versation, and the substitution of furniture 
better adapted to elegant society, would be a 
step made towards a nobler carriage.” 

Our fashionable balls very appropriately 
follow and figure in ; and the baron’s ridicule 
of them, it must be confessed, is not. un- 
merited. 

‘ Great importance (he states) is attached toa 
ballin England ; a long time before it takes place 


the newspapers announce it, and they entertain 
their readers with it after it is over. No de- 
tail escapes them, and the most pompous terms 
are employed to describe the most uninteresting 
circumstances —‘ Lady N.’ say they, ‘ gave on 
such a day, at her magnificent mansion in 
Berkeley Square, one of the most brilliant 
balls we remember to have witnessed. Her 
ladyship’s long suite of superbly furnished 
apartments were thrown open on this occa- 
sion. In one of the rooms, the choicest re- 
freshments were served with a profusion which 
did honour to the generosity and good taste of 
the noble hostess. The guests began to arrive 
at ten o’clock; at eleven o'clock the salons 
were full. An hour elapsed ere the curiosity 
of the assembly had sated itself in admiring 
the splendour of the decorations. At length 
Collinet’s band was heard, and a great part of 
the company flocked towards the ball-room. 
The seductive Miss —, wearing in her hair a 
garland of roses, and dressed in white satin; 
the graceful Miss Helen —, in a robe of scarlet 
crape ; the exquisitely-shaped Miss Adelaide—, 
in a robe of black satin, and the lofty Lady —, 
in a robe lamée, in silver and gold, opened the 
ball with Lord —, Lord —, Sir William —, 
and Sir —. A splendid supper, consisting of 
every delicacy of the season, succeeded the 
refreshments served during the country-dances. 
At four o’clock in the morning the company 
separated, deeply impressed with the graceful 
reception and refined politeness of the lady of 
the mansion, and the hospitality of her noble 
husband.’ To this account of a ball, at which 
I was present, extracted from the principal 
London newspapers, to which it had been offi- 
cially sent, I will append a faithful recital of 
what I witnessed. The house in which the 
féte was given, though handsome enough for 
an English mansion, was, nevertheless, of mo- 
derate size : by comparing its extent with the 
number of persons invited, it was obvious that 
(as at most of the London fétes) space was 
really wanting. The receiving - room was 
divided by a sliding partition, which was re- 
moved for the occasion. Two lustres, lighted 
with about fifty wax candles, and reflected by 
handsome mirrors, contrasted disadvantageously 
with the deep red drapery of the salon. Some 
vases of flowers lined the foot and angle of a 
staircase, which two people could scarcely as- 
cend abreast. Having made my appearance at 
half-past ten o’clock, I found the master and 
mistress of the house alone, seated near the 
principal door of the salon awaiting the com- 
pany, which did not arrive till eleven. Twenty 
large fauteuils and two sofas placed perpendi- 
cularly to the chimney, and in a very incon- 
venient position, were soon occupied. Two 
hundred ladies, detained at home by the tyranny 
of don ton in all the ennui of a domestic fire- 
side till twelve o’clock, now filled the two salons. 
Beyond, was a small room, whose originally 
narrow dimensions were still further reduced 
by a table covered with caricatures, albums, 
and knick-knacks. This room communicated 
with a small ante-chamber, and led into a gal- 
lery crowning the staircase, on the steps of 
which the last comers ranged themselves in 
couples. At twelve o’clock the ball-room was 
thrown open. For a few minutes the other 
rooms were freed of the unpleasant crowd ; but 
the respite was of short duration, for the car- 
riages which every moment continued to set 
down fresh company in a ratio disproportioned 
to the extent of the apartments, obliged, at 
length, a part of the assembly to take refuge in 
the hall, which was quietly abandoned by the 
servants, these latter establishing their head. 
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quarters on the steps outside the door. To 
move was now impossible for those who had 
not the strength to use their elbows, or the 
courage to leave a portion of their dress in the 
midst of the crowd. The supper-room was 
thronged with people who could not make their 
way out: they who, dying with thirst, in vain 
attempted to enter this apartment, accused 
those within of immoderate appetite. In the 
ball-room there was the same crowding, the 
same suffocation, with this additional differ. 
ence, that the male dancers opposed to the ap. 
proach of the crowd effective coup de pieds, and 
the ladies a certain portion of their person 
which shall be nameless. The orchestra was 
composed of a piano, a harp, violins, a violon. 
cello, a trombone, and a key-organ, which 
mingled its sharp tones with those of the other 
instruments, and sometimes executed solos, 
At three o’clock, such of the party as suffered 
most from suffocation, proceeded home. Two 
hours were consumed in getting up the equi- 
pages, owing to the confusion which reigned 
among them: at length, however, the owners 
entered their carriages, their dresses, which 
three or four hours before were 30 smart, now 
all discomposed ; but there was the next day 
the consolation of reading in the morning 
papers of the pleasure one was supposed to 
have had at the ball, and those details of it 
which one could not have observed there.” 

The constant chattering and loud talking, 
which destroy all enjoyment of music at our 
soi-disant concerts, are next animadverted upon; 
and the stupid fatigue of Vauxhall is held up 
as a specimen of our taste for a sort of amuse- 
ment so lively and agreeable in France. 

‘¢ Nothing therefore is more triste than the 
long corridors of Vauxhall, notwithstanding the 
thousands of small lamps with which they are 
lighted, and the hundreds of tables, on each of 
which a cold fowl is placed to tempt the ever- 
ready appetite of the visitors. Neither the 
singers, who make themselves hoarse by dint 
of bawling, from the balustrade of a Chinese 
temple, for a public which hears them not; nor 
the ventriloquists; nor the imitators of birds 
and beasts; nor mills turned by a cascade in 
this corner, nor a transparency in that, can 
give to these gardens a passing interest. In 
leaving them, one asks, why one went thither ? 
And one is surprised that nothing has been 
reaped from the journey, but a lighter pocket 
and heavier limbs, together with a plentiful crop 
of ennui and yawns, the heralds of a needed 
sleep to which the visitant is about to sur- 
render himself.” : 

chapter on family connexions is more 
amusing than generally true— indeed it is 
founded on exceptions to the common rule; but 
induces a rather singular observation, which 
we quote : 

‘© Beauty in England is most frequently pre- 
ferred to fortune. The consideration of for- 
tune, which in other countries balances the 
choice of men, and too often influences it, 18 
avoided by the nature of the English laws as 
regards the rights of women. It is not impos- 
sible that this may have an effect on the phy- 
sical perfection of the English race.” . 

Our marriages and married estate are viewed 
in a way very different from our own notions: 

“ Custom (we are told) exhibits a greater 
severity than husbands themselves could de- 
cently do. As the men command without 
tyranny, the women obey without reluctance. 
On the part of the one and the other, it 1s an 
affair of custom and manners. The rule is 
uniform; that which happens in one house 
happens in all others. In none is ore 
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found any lively pleasure ; but as the parties 
did not count on this, it is not a matter of 

in. They live without emotions, it is 
true; but this very,calm is in itself a happiness. 
When the question has been well examined, 
it may be asserted, thanks to the influence of 
custom and manners in England, that the 
marriage state is a happier one in that country 
than in any other. All marriages are not, how- 
ever, made with that maturity of reflection, and 
those wise precautions, which so much contri- 
bute to the happiness of the conjugal state. 
Sometimes a hasty and impetuous passion, in 
opposition to the wishes of relations and the 
usages of society, terminates in a runaway 
marriage. In order to get rid of difficulties, 
the parties, in this case, proceed to Gretna 
Green. What is Gretna Green ? It is a vil- 
lage on the frontiers of Scotland, where, in 
virtue of I know not what custom, a family of 
blacksmiths have had, for a series of genera- 
tions, the privilege of legally marrying people 
in that locality, who wish not to be subjected 
to the marriage-laws prevailing in their own 
country. At Gretna Green no preparatory 
acts, no consent of parents, is necessary. 
No inquiries are made; no obstacles present 
themselves. You appear before the black- 
smith; you declare your wish to unite yourself 
with such a person, and straightway you are 
married. All that is necessary is to reach the 
spot called Gretna Green. But herein lies all 
the difficulty ; the road from London to Gretna 
Green is a species of race-course, on which the 
lovers, who fly the pursuit of father and bro- 
thers, put to the test the speed of post-horses. 
The first-named have in general the start by 
some hours ; but when one is in love, one can- 
not always fly. One must stop to speak more 
at leisure concerning one’s happiness.” 

Nevertheless, we are soon after told that 
“there is some radical vice either in the cha- 
racter, domestic organisation, or customs of 
the English, for they are contented nowhere : 
they appear tormented by a rage of locomotion 
which drives them from town to country, from 
their native land to other countries —from 
their estates to the sea-side. It is a matter of 
little moment to them whether they shall be 
happier at this place than at that ; their great 
— is, not to be to-morrow where they are 
to-day, 

But we must pause on this work, so full 
of curious and interesting matter that we 
foresee its continuance through more than one 
of our ensuing Numbers; and we shall do so 
by extracting the baron’s view of that prodi- 
gious engine — the periodical press, to which 
the Patriot O'Connell is also reading a lesson 
on good behaviour. 

“Who is there, from the peer to the hack- 
ney-coachman, who does not read the news- 
papers? Who is there who is not influenced 
bythem? The man of birth fears them; to 
the shopkeeper and tradesmen they are a ne- 
cessity, for he finds in their columns an opinion 
which he would not know how to form for 
himself: their number is therefore consider- 
able. From London, as from the heart, pro- 
ceed these grand arteries of the body politic. 
On reaching the provinces, they divide them- 
selves, and spread through the smaller arteries 
the opinions they circulate. These opinions 
are brought back from the extremities to the 
centre, by a mechanism resembling that which 
rare the pulsation of the human heart. 

ut in the organisation of society, as in the 
organisation of living beings, the parts destined 
to elaborate the principles of life do not 
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A vicious or acrid flood often causes 


success. 
the limb into which it penetrates to gangrene: 
oftener still the false doctrines of newspapers 
induce disorder in the social body, and bring 


on its dissolution. For a long time the Eng- 
lish newspapers limited their functions to the 
studying of popular opinion. To follow in its 
wake seemed to have been their object. But 
in proposing to themselves this end, each per- 
son gave to the shade of opinion he had adopt- 
ed, a colouring darker or lighter in proportion 
to the vehemence or moderation of the prin- 
ciples which he wished to see prevail. The 
English press, following the example of that of 
France, has bounded from the extremity to 
the head of popular opinion. Newspapers now 
pretend to trace the line which this opinion 
should follow, and aspire to direct it. They 
find fault with, denounce, menace one party, 
while they stimulate another. Rarely is the 
energy of the English press employed in the 
service of order. An incontestable ‘ estate’ in 
the nation, it puts itself in constant opposition 
to power, saps the basis on which it reposes, 
and prepares its ruin — a ruin which it will be 
ready to accomplish altogether, whenever it 
shall suit the factions, of whom this press is the 
formidable auxiliary, to dispense with social 
order. That which the press has already done 
in France, the press, with a little more time, 
will doin England. The plan is already ma- 
tured for a decisive aggression. In the means 
employed for this object, the English press has 
not the merit ofinvention. To attack all that 
the people were habitually taught to respect,— 
religion, the monarchy, the government, — has 
been of late its constant object; and, in order 
to direct its shafts with surer aim against the 
persons of priests, of kings, of governors, this 
press has not hesitated to attack the funda- 
mental institutions of society, and to attempt 
to overthrow the hierarchy of ranks, the dis- 
position of property—even respect for the con- 
stitution itself. Its next aim has been to ex- 
cite the popular passions, to whet the appetite 
of the mass against social superiorities, in pre- 
senting to their longing desires a detail of the 
advantages of which the higher classes are 
in possession. Nor has it stopped here. It 
has told the lower classes the course of pro- 
ceeding they should adopt, revealed to them 
that which they should demand, advertised 
them of that which they may easily obtain. 
It has disclosed to the people their formidable 
power, broken down the barriers which pro- 
tected the national organisation, and the re- 
straints which kept the multitude in check. 
Such is the perseverance with which (modified 
according to locality and the classes upon whom 
it has to act,) this instrument of evil has pro- 
ceeded to create the elements of chaos and con- 
fusion, without once reflecting what is to be 
the ultimate result. In France, where they 
appeal to political passions, the journals declare 
themselves openly for such or such a faction. 
In England, where parties are acted upon 
either by modesty or fear, the newspapers feign 
to attach themselves only to national interests. 
Fiery, piquant, and conducted with talent in 
one country, they are in the other argument- 
ative, heavy, and insolent. Every where they 
are a present inconvenience and a future dan- 
ger, but nevertheless a necessity of the existing 
epoch. The English newspapers present in 
their numerous and interminable columns, 
every thing which can speak to the interests or 
stimulate the curiosity of their readers. Joined 
to the advertisements, which generally fill half 
the paper (and sometimes make the addition of 





always perform their functions with an equal 
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the proceedings of both Houses of Parliament. 
Then follow extracts from foreign journals— 
then a correspondence on all that is passing 
in all quarters of the globe —then a summary, 
or leading-article, on those points on which 
the editor wishes to draw attention or deceive 
the public. A minute account of the causes 
before the courts of justice, of the murders, 
executions, and strange events, real or invent- 
ed; some bad puns, the refuse of the salons, 
complete the motley composition of an English 
newspaper. He who seeks to find in the Eng. 
lish newspapers good taste, a spirit of observ. 
ant criticism, an exact and well-digested know- 
ledge of the politics of Europe, will be disap- 
pointed, for the greater part of the English 
journals are devoid of these qualities. Those 
articles which appear in the French papers of 
all political opinions, and exhibit a union of pro- 
found thought and eloquent expression, are sel- 
dom imitated in the English. Praise or blame are 
duly dispensed from these oracles. Insult or 
praise is administered without reserve or deli- 
cacy. But that which most surprises in the press 
of England, is its absolute ignorance of the po- 
sition, the interests, the events, the public cha- 
racters, of other countries, and, above all, of 
France. The judgments pronounced on these 
points in English newspapers, are founded on 
articles in some French journal of the same 
complexion; while, for a history of persons, 
recourse is had to the Mémoires de la Contem- 
poraine, or some production equally worthy of 
confidence. These opinions are always a sub- 
ject of astonishment to foreigners, even to those 
most familiar with the ignorance of the writer 
and the credulity of the reader. Nevertheless, 
it is from factious newspapers or despicable 
pamphlets that France is judged by Great Bri- 
tain. The severe judgment just pronounced 
(to which there are honourable exceptions) is 
applicable only to the daily press. Under the 
name of Reviews, Magazines, Encyclopedias, 
outlets are opened to sound criticism, to good 
taste, and to the higher literature, through 
which the most distinguished writers give vent 
to the flow of their genius and the current of 
their reflections.” 








Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the 
White, Coloured, and Negro Population of 
the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael, five 
years a resident in St. Vincent and Trinidad, 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 


Tus publication is so politically well-timed, 
that we have no doubt it will attract much po- 
pular attention, though its statements are any 
thing but favourable to the views taken of the 
West Indies, of the planters, and of the slaves, 
by a most zealous and active party in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Carmichael, a Scottish lady, accom. 
panied her husband, a planter and proprietor of 
slaves, to St. Vincent’s in 1820; and she has 
here given us her experiences as an intelligent 
and respectable. female, in such a situation, ob- 
servant of the most common and minute details 
of society. We have hitherto had nothing so 
full of little domestic particulars; and in this 
light these volumes will be read with curiosity. 
On the broader questions at issue between the 
abolitionists and the colonists, it is not our pro- 
vince to dwell; but it is our duty, as fair re- 
porters upon what issues from the press, to say, 
that Mrs. Carmichael’s facts and reasoning are 
all opposed to the anti-slavery representations, 
and tend to support the opinions maintained by 
those who advocate the West India interests, 
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interfering too much with the existing state of 
ings. 

Raniien to her, the slaves are infinitely 
better off and much happier than European 
labourers; and the grant of freedom (which 
they of themselves do not want) would only 
render them idle, and consequently wretched. 
We shall, as an example, instance a few of her 
statements and arguments. 

** T will venture to assert, that there is no 
class of men on earth more calumniated than 
the West India planters. I do not speak at 
present (for that I shall enlarge upon in due 
time) of their conduct towards the negro popu- 
lation. I speak of their general character and 
mode of life, as members of society. I had 
heard, and all have heard, West India planters 
spoken of as a peculiar race of men ; imperious, 
unpolished —men who had raised themselves 
from poverty to affluence, and who reclined in 
the lap of luxury in tropical ease, —each a ba- 
shaw, lording it over the creatures of his little 
community. It is no doubt certain that there 
are individuals in the West Indies who have 
raised themselves, probably from very low situa- 
tions, to what may be called a comfortable in- 
dependence ; but it is scarcely necessary for me 
to say, that the affluence which once in some 
degree existed, is to be found no more; and it 
would now be more correct to say, that, with 
very few exceptions, they, although nominally 
proprietors, are really nothing else than the 
farmer for the British merchant, who receives 
their annual produce. The planters (at least I 


have not met with one exception) are hard- 
working men ; up before sunrise, and often the 
first in the field of a morning, and generally 
the last there at night. Many of them in these 
hard times keep no manager, and have only one 
or two overseers to assist in the regulation of 


the estate, without whom the business of the 
estate could not go on; and these must be 
white men, that is to say, not men of colour, 
for of course there can be no objection to a 
Creole. It has been more than once attempted 
in St. Vincent, and I may say in all the colo- 
nies, to introduce a coloured overseer, but the 
negroes have uniformly resisted it—they having 
a most decided dislike to the coloured popula- 
tion. ad e ° ve West Indians 
do not now shrink from investigation on the 
subject of kindness to their people, neither need 
they do so; from a fair impartial investigation 
they have nothing to fear. What they justly 
dread, is that despicable system of espionage 
which is so boldly carried on and encouraged, 
by those, too, who ought to know better than 
to listen to the descriptions of persons who 
never mixed in decent society in the colonies, 
and whose observations can only be derived 
from second hand, and, there can be little doubt, 
often from the lower orders of coloured people. 
This is not the place to describe the effect pro- 
duced upon the negro by the sweeping asper- 
sions laid to the charge of the whole of the 
white population; but it is now too late to 
soften the bitter cup of calamity that many an 
European family has had to drink. More than 
one proprietor I have seen sink to the grave 
under his accumulated feelings of disappoint- 
ment at finding his character so unjustly at- 
tacked, and his worldly prospects completely 
crushed, while his afflicted family were bereaved 
of a husband and a father, and reduced to work 
for their own support, early and late, to procure 
a miserable pittance. There are not a few at 
this moment in these lamentable circumstances, 
who were kind benevolent owners of negroes, 
and whose people, though of course no longer 
belonging to them, visit ‘hem and feel for them, 


taking provisions frequently from their own 
grounds to their old Misses. Negroes are by no 
means the stupid beings some people suppose 
them to be; they know very well the estate 
that is doing well, and the one that is sinking ; 
and they can trace from cause to effect more 
accurately than some may imagine. I recollect 
a negro coming one day to my door in April 
1828: she had two trays, one upon her head 
full of plantains, and another on her arm with 
some fruit. After purchasing some pines, I 
asked her if the plantains were for sale; she 
said ‘ No ;’ and, with a tear in her eye, added, 
‘ I’m going to carry dem to my old misses—she 
be very kind to me when I was her nigger ; 
my misses knowed better times, but bad times 
now misses, bad times; my misses had plenty 
nigger, and her husband, and fine pic-a-ninnies ; 
but dem bad times come, and so you see dem 
sell one, two, tree,—I no know how many nig- 
ger, till at last massa die. I believe he die of 
broke heart ; so we just go now and den and 
see misses, and gie her some yam, or some plan- 
tain, or any little ting just to help her.’ This 
negress had no provision-grounds of her own, 
being a domestic slave, and therefore must have 
actually purchased, or at least bartered some- 
thing of her own to procure the plantains for 
her old mistress. This is no uncommon case ; 
but in Trinidad I saw more of such, where the 
distress of the white population was even much 
greater than in St. Vincent.” 

After describing the wants and woes of the 
free persons of colour in the lower ranks, Mrs. 
C. exclaims : 

** How different is this from the coloured do- 
mestic slave! he has the same money weekly 
for his allowance—the same privileges from his 
master’s table ; he is furnished with an annual 
supply of linen, jean, and nankeen trowsers, 
that would rather astound our good English 
housewives ; his clothes are washed, smoothed, 
and mended for him, without one thought or 
anxiety on his part; he has every comfort in 
sickness—medical advice, and all incidental ex- 
penses provided, and, if required, a sick nurse 
in attendance. Should he have a family, no 
child he has is any burden to him ; or else, if 
his wife belong to the same master, his children 
increase his comforts; their allowances com- 
mence from the day of their birth, and it is 
some years before they can consume all he re- 
ceives for them. No accident, disabling him 
from work, deprives him of a home, food, cloth- 
ing, or any necessary comfort; and he looks for- 
ward to old age without anxiety, or the chilling 
dread of poverty, for himself or his family. * 
as * Many of the free, and not a few of 
the coloured slave domestics, of both sexes, have 
been in England. I have conversed with se- 
veral of them, but they all disliked it, and uni- 
formly upon the same grounds: let the detail 
of one conversation serve as a specimen : —E, 
had been long a female coloured slave, occupied 
principally about the children of the family to 
which she belonged. She was what may be term- 
eda _ superior servant ; she was uniformly 
extremely well dressed, always wearing stock- 
ings and shoes, with many expensive ornaments, 
and nice Madras handkerchiefs for her turbans. 
She had gone home with her master’s family, 
and resided some time with them in England ; 
though not at all clever, she was polite in her 
manners, and had no want of common sense. 
She had permission from the attorney to work 
out for herself, therefore she paid him a certain 
sum, and he furnished her with all she required. 
Her employment was working with the needle. 
I asked her how she liked England ; ‘ Not very 





well, misses.’ ‘ No! what did you dislike 
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there?” ‘ Misses, England be very fine country, 
to be sure, every thing to be had there, fine 
shop and all that; but, misses, England very 
bad country for poor servant, Misses, it feared 
me to see how the servant work there, and they 
no thought nothing of neither; misses, they 
work so hard ; up early, misses, they no stop 
work sometime past midnight, and ‘then their 
massas and misses take no thought of them 
when they be old ; they no give them house to 
live in, misses. I’d think it very hard if | 
worked for my massa all the time I’m able, and 
then when I get old he no give me house, nor 
nothing. Misses, a slave here be much more 
thought of than poor English servant.’ I told 
her it was very true ; but that, in consideration 
for the loss of some of these advantages, some 
thought it a sufficient equivalent to be free, and 
no longer a slave. ‘ Well but, misses,’ added 
she, ‘ what signify free, if we starve!’ That 
many of the coloured slave population see the 
superior worldly comforts they enjoy, compared 
with their white brethren in free service in 
Great Britain, I have had abundant evidence.” 

There seems to be some discrepancy, however, 
in the following assertion: ‘* I never heard a 
Creole who could speak with patience of a man 
who could retain his child as a slave ; they al. 
ways used to deplore it, as unfeeling and un- 
natural.” Now, how should this be if the con- 
dition of the slave is superior to that of the 
free? The subjoined is curious : 

*¢ Of all the diseases to which negroes are li- 
able, none is so difficult of cure as the mal d’esto- 
mac; and as this disease is of great import- 
ance, and is extremely curious, from its con- 
nexion with dirt-eating, I make no apology for 
speaking at some length of one or two particu- 
lar cases. This disease assumes different 
forms; but in most cases, it is attended by 
deep depression of spirits, and this not only in 
adults, but in young subjects.” 

Several instances are mentioned, and in one 
of them Mrs. C. tells— 

“ I never saw any one eat dirt as he did; I 
have seen him sweep all the dry dust round the 
servants’ houses into a heap, and then actually 
lie down and put his mouth to it, licking it up 
as if it had been the greatest delicacy. Medi- 
cine he had of every description; fresh food and 
salt food—every thing was tried ; but nothing 
short of bodily confinement could prevent him 
eating dirt. ‘he effect of whipping was tried 
upon him, but this produced no change; he 
was then brought beside us to eat, and I saw 
him devour an amazing quantity of good soup 
three times a day; but the moment he thought 
no one saw him he returned to his habit ; and 
if he could not get dry earth, he used to pull 
up the grass, and shaking the earth that was 
attached to the roots, put it into his mouth, as 
any other child would have done with sweet- 
meats.” 

In other places Mrs. C. gives an account of 
her endeavours to instruct the slaves, and turn 
that instruction to moral and practical utility, 
in which she utterly failed. f 

“ I believe (she remarks) novelty at first 
made them willing to attend; but when this 
charm was gone, they preferred sleeping away 
the evening. I think, had I instructed them 
without referring to practical duties, as incum- 
bent upon those who meant to lead a new life 
and become really Christians, they would not 
have left off attending ; but so soon as I knew 
they were sufficiently instructed to be able to 
follow the only valuable use of religious know- 
ledge, viz. the personal application of it, I used 
to insist upon this, and they uniformly mani 
fested a great aversion to such doctrine. When 
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Tfound them’ stealing, lying, or acting cruelly 
to each other, I took them aside, and endea- 
youred kindly to point out to them their sin, 
as hateful in the sight of God—that they knew 
this, and that God would judge them by the 
knowledge they now possessed: it is hardly.to 
be expressed how they disliked such a mode of 
correction, and indeed they told me that they 
‘ would rather be flogged as be teased so.” But 
Thad a great aversion to corporal punishment; 
and was most desirous that an appeal to the 
feelings, aided by moral and religious instruc- 
tion, should enable us to banish all such de- 
basing methods. On these principles I pro- 
ceeded, and followed them up practically—but 
I failed completely in success, until our ser- 
vants were justly considered the pest of the 
neighbourhood ; for they became so bold (know- 
ing that they would be exempt from corporal 
punishment), that their conduct became insup- 
portable, and beyond all comparison more prac- 
tically wicked than when I began to instruct 
them. B. and one or two more, were for a 
time the most finished hypocrites I ever be- 
held: they had learnt at chapel to groan, turn 
up their eyes, and, indeed, as well as all St. 
Vincent negroes, to say ‘ please God” at every 
sentence. ‘Tell a child to bring a tea-cup from 
the pantry, and the answer is sure to be, ‘ Yes, 
misses, please God, I’ll do so directly.’ I did 
all I could to break them of such expressions, 
as originating in hypocrisy, and as utterly dis- 
gusting in common conversation. I have met 
with some in Britain who were of opinion that 


‘ifthe Lord will’ ought to be used upon all | 
occasions; for every thing, say they, is uncer- | 
tain in this world—but to use this, or any other | 


similar expression, upon all occasions, degene- 


rates into the ludicrous, and, indeed, becomes | misses.’ 





of lying, theft, &c.; I only mean to say, that 
they insist very much more upon the sin of 
what they term ‘ vain amusements and dress,’ 
(and here I use the very words of a negro upon 
this subject), than upon lying, theft, fighting, 
cruelty, and slander. Now the fact is, that the 
methodists are not in acondition to know much 
of the every-day actions of negroes who are 
slaves; but the noise of dancing is constantly 
obtruded upon them. The one they see; the 
other they do not sees—and associating very 
little with those who alone could give them a 
true picture of the manners and habits of slaves, 
they are necessarily, to a great extent, ignorant 
of the true character, or the necessary manage- 
ment of the slave population.” 

Our Parliamentary discussions are affirmed 
to have produced the worst consequences: 

** The negroes from this moment believed 
that Massa King George had said they were all 
to be free—a term very differently understood 
by the negroes and by their advocates on this 
side of the water. By free, a Briton means 
that the negro is no longer to be the property 
of his master, but situated as labourers are in 
England ; that is, he is to work for his ‘own 
and his family’s support, or starve. But the 
word free means quite another thing in the 
negro sense; for they tell me that it means 
* there is to be no massas at all, and Massa King 
George is to buy all the estate and gie them to 
live upon:’ for as they have often added to me 
—‘* Misses, what signify free, if we have to 
vorck ; if we be to vorck, we just as soon and 
sooner vorck for white massa than any one ; 
white massa deal better than black massa; and 
as for slave that signify noting at all ; for if we 
be to vorck, we’re better slave than free, 
This is the genuine sentiment of not 


irreverence towards the Diety. Suppose, when | one, but almost all negroes; and freedom to 
amistress of a family orders dinner, that her | them without a total exemption from regular 
servant answers, * Yes ma'am, if the Lord will;’ | work, would not by the majority be considered 


isnot such an answer calculated to excite the 
risible faculties, than to raise in the mind any 
recollection of the uncertainty of earthly affairs ? 
It is a thousand pities that the negroes have 
acquired those hypocritical forms, which consi- 
dered as they are by the negroes as the sign of 
Christianity, stand in the way of their advance- 
ment in true religion. Judging by the conduct 
of those negroes who were the most regular 
attendants at the methodist chapel, Iam un- 
willingly driven to the belief that the method- 
ist missions have done little for the cause of 
true religion, and have rather helped to foster 
dangerous delusion. The methodists, I fear, 
have done harm ; for they have diffused a ge- 
neral feeling among the negro population, 
that abstaining from dancing, from drinking 
(a vice, by the way, which negroes are rare. 
ly prone to), and a certain phraseology, which 
1s mere form on their part, is Christianity. 
Now it would be much better if the negroes 
were taught that lying, stealing, cruelty to each 
other, or the brute creation, slander, and dis- 
obedience, were sins in the sight of God, rather 
than level their anathemas against dancing— 
the favourite, and, let me say, the innocent, 
Tecreation of the negroes ; unless when it 
trenches, as it sometimes does, upon the sa- 
credness of the Sabbath. Religion of this kind 
is the thing to take with the negro 3 it invokes 
no self-denial excepting dancing ; and the re- 
Runciation of gay clothes and jewellery: fond 
as the negroes are of dancing and fine clothes, 
they are more willing to yield upon these points 
than they are to abstain from lying, theft, fight- 
ing, cruelty, or slandering their neighbours. 
it is not my intention to represent the method- 
ist$ as approving or disregardless of the sins 





a boon, but the very reverse. These were in 
themselves great evils for the colonists. The 
negro’s daily work was performed with much 
more than his usual indolence, and was often 
altogether neglected ; the consequences of such 
conduct upon estates was necessarily produc- 
tive of the worst effects—the stock was neg- 
lected, and the crops fell short for want of the 
necessary exertion on the part of the labourer 
—evils, too, which no kindness or reproof could 
obviate. Neither would any planter, under 
such uncertainty, venture to begin any im- 
provement, or go on with those commenced ; 
and an estate which might have turned out 
tolerably well, and be kept out of debt by good 
management and judicious improvement, was 
by these unexpected measures plunged into the 
greatest distress.” 

But as it is simply our purpose to exhibit the 
character of Mrs. Carmichael’s work, and not 
to follow her through all the details, we shall 
now conclude our extracts. The volumes will 
probably provoke much controversy among par- 
ties to whom their truth or the reverse are of 
paramount importance ; but these considera- 
tions form only a minor portion of our literary 
task: we are glad to consign them to the public 
without the comment of a partisan either one 
way or another. 








Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 
Morgan. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Saunders and Otley. 

THESE volumes are written in a style worthy 

of Queen Dido, the original inventor of that 

useful method of proceeding called Punic faith. 

It is really wonderful how much has been made 

of a little; and how few words, to say nothing 


By Lady 
London, 1833. 


of ideas, have sufficed to stretch over the page : 
verily the bull’s hide has been clipped and 
spread over a prodigious extent of surface. 
Heavens! in these days of economy and ency- 
clopedias, of small type and compression, can 
such a modicum of matter as the following 
pass for two pages! 

“ Mrs. Quigley.— Judy, dear, did Mungo 
take his warm sup of milk this morning, the 
cratur ?—Judy. Sorrow sup ; there it lies beside 
him ma’am.— Mrs. Q. Well, there’s some- 
thing wrong with that baste; and I wouldn’t 
wonder if some of them furreigners had pisoned 
him. It’s little they’d think of it, or me 
either.—Judy, (turning the toast, with a look of 
horror.) Och musha!— Mrs. Q. (caressing the 
cat.) My pusheen slawn, ye were, and my own 
old deelish dhu.— Mungo, (wagging his tail.) 
Purr—r—r—r—r !— Mrs. Q. Aye, in truth 
were ye! [Starts up.] Huisht, now !—quit !— 
[ Listens—a dreadful confusion of sounds in the 
poultry-yard. Mrs. Q., followed by Judy, 
flies to the window. The whole society of the 
basse cour is in a state of dissolution, occa- 
sioned by the invasion of Timur, a magnificent 
Newfoundland dog, and his little ally, Bijou, 
a poodle. The former is distinguished by a 
superb collar, the latter by a knot of rose 
ribbons, and a silver bell dangling from his 
neck. ]”” 

Next to expansion, these volumes excel in 
gentility —we hope our readers will appreciate 
the ensuing bit of ** elegant description.” 

“ [As Mr. Sackville takes his hat and gloves, 
the door opens, and Bijou enters, frisking and 
bounding, and ringing his little bell. He is 
followed by a young and very pretty personage, 
who stops at the door, and, with a face radiant 
in the beauty of cheerfulness and animation, 
asks childishly,] May I come in— yes, or no ? 
[ Mr. Sackville advances, taking her hand with 
an air of gallantry.]— Mr. Sackville. Yes, to 
be sure love. [Mr. Galbraith exhibits a look 
of unfeigned amazement, and irrepressible arch. 
ness. The pretty personage, whom he takes 
for the English chambermaid, is dressed in 
what appears to be an English stamped linen 
gown, and a little round-eared cap, such as are 
worn by Irish country girls on Pattern days. 
The linen gown, however, is a‘ petite robe, 
towle simple, de perkale, peinte a 1’ Anglaise,’ 
and the round-eared cap, a ‘ bonnet a l'enfant, 
point d’ Angleterre,’ both from the magazines 
of Victorine and Herbaut. She is accompanied 
by a coquettish waiting-maid, dressed nearly in 
the same way, but with the addition of a black 
silk apron; who having deposited a packet of 
dresses on a chair, asks, ‘ Miladi, a-t-elle 
besoin de moi 2’ She is nodded off with a sig- 
nificant smile, and * Allez, allez, Justine ;? and 
exit.]” 

We are sorry to say, that’ Lady Emily’s 
language is not quite as correct as her costume, 
for some of her expressions scarcely suit so 
refined a personage ; for example, her declara- 
tion that when masquerading in a dress of her 
grandmother’s time, she can’t look too bungy, 
you know.” So important a part do “ the 
domestics” enact in these volumes, that we 
cannot do less than devote to their illustration 
the rest of our extracts, only reserving a place 
among them for their “‘ gifted author ”’ herself. 

“ {Enter the groom of the chambers, who 
observes the transformation of the company 
with coldness and tranquillity, as a thing of 
frequent occurrence.]|—Groom. Lady Rosstre. 
vor, my lady, and Doctor and Mrs. Polypot, 
and several other persons (of the neighbourhood, 
I believe,) are in the drawing-room. — Lady 





Emily. Oh! very well, Harrison. I’ll wait on 
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them immediately. Stay, you must announce 
us, or the poor people won’t know which is 
which. And, Harrison, tell Marchand to send 
up soups with the luncheon, and all sorts of 
things. There is a long party, you know. 
{ Harrison bows in solemn silence. ]” 

We cannot of course omit ‘** luncheon and 
all sorts of things.” 

“ [Enter Harrison from a newly made fold- 
ing-door, at the further end of the room. He 
bows low, waving his napkin, and backs out. 
A sumptuous banquet, by the name of luncheon, 
appears laid out in the adjoining room, made 
*to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes.’ 
The sight and odour operate as a ‘ tréve de 
Dieu ;’ and the party proceed, by a common 
impulse, to obey the law of that nature which 
levels to one condition saints and sinners, the 
little and the great, in presence of a well-fur- 
nished table. The luncheon consists of ‘ pot- 
ages,’ * froids a la gélée d’aspic’ of all kinds, 
hot cotelettes, &c., with the choicest wines, 
confectionery, and fruits; and a bouffet laid 
out with tea, coffee, and liqueurs. It excites 
unusual admiration, and a little surprise in the 
visitors.” 

The personages, we like to use a writer’s 
own phraseology, are ‘‘ the domestics”? again ; 
also Mrs. O'Neal, alias Lady Morgan herself. 

‘* [ Messrs. Burton and Wilson start up, and 
shake the cushions of the chairs. The room 
is now splendidly lighted. ‘The door, at the 
end of the gallery, is opened by a fantastically 
dressed little page, discovering a small, hand- 
some library, dimly lighted, from which Lady 
Elizabeth Damer and Mrs. O’Neal advance. 
The servants draw up respectfully, * * * 

‘* Mrs. O’Neal follows, alert, and full of 
movement ; and, though plainly dressed, is still 
within the pale of fashion. Her arms are full 
of books, and her countenance full of fun,— 
seemingly elicited by the grouping before her, 
—the little page, the great lady, and her fid- 
getty self. Lady Elizabeth sinks slowly into 
her great chair. Burton takes her ‘ canne,’ 
and places it beside her. The page settles a 
footstool, Mr. Wilson arranges her shaded 
lights, reading glasses, and other little indis- 
pensable superfluities, on a small console, be- 
tween her chair and the chimney-piece. Lady 
Elizabeth, during this operation, is talking to 
Mrs. O'Neal, who stands looking on.]—Lady 
Elizabeth, (with a very peculiar drawl of voice, 
and nasality of accent.) Now, do, pray, Mrs. 
O'Neal, let one of the men carry those books 
to your dressing-room. It is so very tiresome, 
—carrying books! Wilson, do,—will you ?— 
take those books to Mrs. O’Neal’s dressing- 
room. [Wilson advances carelessly, and offers 
to take the books languidly. ]” 

Next scene, 

* [Enter Wilson with a packet, which he 
presents to Miss Damer; while other servants, 
in long file, bring the tea equipage. A table. 
cloth is laid on a distant table ; and two French 
maids, elegantly dressed, with white gloves, 
&c, commence the elaborate process of tea- 
making, assisted by the page, and a groom of 
the chambers. ]”” 

We cannot venture on the florid declamation 
with which coffee without cream inspires Mrs. 
O'Neal, but proceed to that portion of the 
dialogue which identifies the author with her 
own creation. A Mr. Cecil Howard has en- 


tered unperceived, and is thus greeted by Mrs. 
O'Neal: 

‘* Mrs. O'Neal, (turning round, and seeing 
Cecil Howard behind her chair.) Oh! you are 
there, you charmer! [ little thought I had 


deserve such an auditor. Look at the class, I 
beseech you, that you are holding forth to.— 
Mrs. O’ Neal. I was not conscious that I was 
holding forth, as you call it, at all.— Cecil H. 
O yes! celé vous est égal. I have seen Madame 
de Staél standing, like the Pythian priestess, 
and twirling her sprig of laurel, while she gave 
out such charming things to gaping dulness! 
The besetting sin of genius is this want of tact— 
Mrs. O’ Neal. A sweeping accusation, and not 
applicable to me; I think I happen to have a 
good deal of tact.” On this we shall only ob- 
serve, that it is a pleasant thing to be satisfied 
with oneself ! 

We must give one more specimen of the 
bull’s hide being stretched to its lengths. 

** Lord Damer. Come, Mrs. O’ Neal, you and 
I are evidently de trop. We must pair off ...... 
Oh! Thompson! do you play écarte2— Mr. 
Thompson. I do, my lord. — Lord D. (taking 
his arm.) Come, then! Wilson, set a table. 
[ Mrs. O’Neal returns to her book and chair.] 
— Scene 1I. |The billiard-room. Count 
Amadée de Val Blanc, Lords John, William, 
and Francis Fitzforward, Mr. Mandeville Lis- 


< 





Cecil H. No; your muse is a true Irish muse 
—a little wild and very amusing. It is only 
when you part company from her fantastic 
inspirations, and get upon fact, that you are 
rather severe, and certainly very anti-ro. 
mantic.” 

Lady Morgan having so kindly favoured us 
with her own opinion of herself, we can scarcely 
venture on our own, which is unfortunately of 
a very opposite kind. The dramatic form of 
-dialogue could not impart novelty to Irish 
platitudes worn out in every character of pen. 
manship ; and, in justice to our own judgment 
—for we also have a character to support—we 
must say, that we have rarely met with more 
complete specimens of the vulgar-fashionable, 
the flippant, and the spun-out, than are to be 
found in these trashy volumes, which it is quite 
a relief to close. 
|.A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his search 
for a Religion. By the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, A.M. Rector of Killyman. 12mo, 
pp. 348. Dublin, 1833, Curry; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 








ton. Count Amadée and Lord Leicester are 
playing ; Lord John and Mr. Liston betting. ]— 
Mr. Liston. Five to four the striker marks ! — 
Lord John. Done! Pounds ?— Mr. L. Fives, 
if you will.—Lord J. Done!” This little bit 
extends over two pages more. 

We conclude, as in duty bound, with Lady 
Morgan herself, under her nom de guerre, Mrs. 
O'Neal. 

‘* [Goes to a table, and takes her chamber 
light.] And now, as the ghost says, ¢‘ Dismi 


Or this powerful and well-written answer to 
Mr. Moore’s volume it is not fit for us to dis. 
jcuss the merits, nor convenient to analyse the 
course. As we did not enter into the details 
of the work which it controverts, we may be 
excused if we abstain from a discussion not to 
be settled in a thousand sheets. The reverend 
author goes through all the main arguments 
and references of Mr. Moore in a very learned 
and able manner; and, without acerbity or 
coar’ , it is but fair to allow that on many 





me—enough ! my hour is come.’ [Points to 
the pendule on the chimney piece, which strikes 
twelve. He holds her hand to detain her. ]— 
Cecil Howard. Stay yet one moment! One 
word more! ” 

The word, however, is refused in all the 
cruelty of coquetry ; but they meet again, amid 
the lady’s old friends, ‘* the domestics.” 

“| The great hall and stairs of D House. 
Time, midnight. The hall is crowded to ex- 
cess with servants, in liveries of every colour, 
in and out of the rainbow, intermingled with 
chasseurs, and foreign lacquies. The livery 
servants of the house are arranged in single 
tile, on either side. The grooms of the cham. 
ber, and the maitre @hotel, occupy the first 
landing-place, and the corridor leading to the 
suite of rooms. The hall porter’s stentorian 
voice is heard in successive roulades, announcing 
arrivals, departures, carriages that ‘ stop the 
way,’ and calls for carriages that are wanted to 
stop the way. ° * ° ° 

** Cecil Howard. Good heavens! Mrs. 
O’Neal! Iam delighted to see you. ’Tis an 
age since we met: not since that Easter Recess, 
at the Cliff, two years ago. Where do you 
come from? the Pontine Marshes, or the Bog 
of Allen? [He seats himself a step below 
her.]—— Mrs. O’ Neal. I only arrived in town 
last night, from ‘ the castellated Rhine.’ And 
here I am, under the special protection of Ma- 
dame de Montolieu, who brought me here; 
and for whom, ‘ patience per force,’ I am 
waiting, far beyond my ghostly hour of retreat. 
— Cecil H. So be sure; I remember. You 
were always for bringing in a bill for the pro- 
motion of early hours. But it is pleasant to 
meet you at any hour; you are always a flap- 
per.—Mrs. O’ Neal. Yes; but I am accused 
of flapping sometimes a little too hard — very 
unjustly though.—Cecil H. That is true, I 
bear witness—I tell every one you are the best 
natured woman ! — Mrs. O'Neal. With the 








such an auditor. m= Cecil Howard. 


You little 


* worst-natured muse !‘ eh? [Laughing.] — 





points he has exposed mistakes, rectified quo- 
tations, and overturned conclusions, with pecu- 
liar strength and dexterity. 

‘¢ In probable matters (he observes) testimony, 
in order to have its real purport ascertained, 
must be compared with each of the conflicting 
statements which it is to discredit or establish. 
The young Irish Traveller appears to have been 
uninstructed by this obvious truth, and the 
manifold errors with which his pages are dis- 
figured seem no more than the natural conse- 
quences of his forgetfulness or neglect. ; 

‘¢ The third chapter of the Travels offers no 
unfair specimen of the manner in which the 
young gentleman conducted his inquiries, and 
of the errors into which, for want of that know- 
ledge which was an indispensable pre-requisite, 
he was unhappily misled. It contains the 
recital of his earliest discoveries, and the ex- 
pression of his amazement at having made 
them. ‘ Mavellous to me,’ he writes, ‘ most 
marvellous were these discoveries. A pope, 
relics of saints, apostolical tradition, and a cor- 
poral eucharist, all in the first ages of the 
church—who could have thought it? To this 
question the proper answer should be—all who 
have read the history of the church ;—but if the 
young inquirer was deceived into a notion that 
where a tradition or a relic was named, a doc- 
trine resembling that of the church of Rome 
was, of necessity, indicated, not the testimonies 
of the fathers, but his own undistinguishing 
ardour betrayed him. Protestants do not deny 
the existence of popes, especially in an age 
when tlie name pope was bestowed on every 
bishop, but they strenuously deny the truth of 
the Romish doctrine as it respects the bishop 
of Rome ;—Protestants doubt not that relics 
will be preserved and loved as memorials of the 
honoured dead, although they oppose the Ro- 
mish doctrine that they should be worshipped ; 
unwritten tradition, Protestants are confident, 
conveyed important truths, although, they are 
also confident, it is not of equal authority with 
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Scripture ; and that a corpore ist me 
ry they are free to acknowledge, although 
they may esteem the term coarse, as they are 
stedfast in condemning transubstantiation.” 

Mr. Moore defends the *‘ popish practice”’ 
respecting relics by the martyrdom of St. 

Ienatius as related by Cotelerins; ‘“* and 
thus,” Mr. Sullivan contends, “ by the help, 
it may have been, of legends belonging to 
the middle ages, or, for aught his reader has 
been instructed, the martyrologists of times 
more modern, he finds a ‘ Popish practice’ pre- 
yailing at the commencement of the second 
century, and attested by the Apostolic Fathers. 
The confusion of mind in which he was be- 
trayed into so grave an error, would have been 
more pardonable in one who had not read that 
beautiful epistle of Ignatius, which the young 
traveller, it is to be supposed, had carefully 
studied. It may, indeed, be termed beautiful, 
not because of the grace, or eloquence, or wis- 
dom of its expressions, but for the exhibition 
it gives of that steady faith, and that self- 
renouncing humility by which Christians are 
adorned and sustained. But there is a pecu- 
liarity in the epistle by which the Irish Gen- 
tleman ought to have been instructed. No 
man can read it without being struck with the 
earnestness of the martyr, that his death should 
be such as must render the worship of his reliques 
impossible. ‘ Entice them (the wild beasts) 
‘to be my sepulchre, and ¢o leave nothing of 
my body, that so, after my sleep, I may not be 
troublesome to any. Then shall I be a true 
disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world shall 
not see my body.’ Had it been believed, when 
this epistle was written, that miracles were 
wrought by the relics of departed saints, Igna- 
tius would not have been desirous to withhold 
from his flock memorials which interest as well 
as affection would urge them to covet. It was, 
however, scarcely necessary to offer this remark. 
It is not alleged in the passage quoted in ‘ The 
Travels,’ that miracles were wrought at the 
vigils kept round those honoured remains. 
The practice which the young traveller describes 
was rather dangerous as leading to supersti- 
tion, than idolatrous in itself; and, if he had 
compared it with the doctrine held by the 
church of Rome at this day, he would, per- 
haps, have understood the wisdom of the mar- 
tyr's earnest prayer, and the faithfulness and 
prudence of the reformed churches. It should 
have been mentioned, also, to make the matter 
still worse, that on his way through Asia, to 
the scene of his sufferings, this illustrious father, 
in exhorting the churches to be on their guard 
against heresy, impressed earnestly upon them 
to hold fast by the traditions of the Apostles, 
‘thus sanctioning that twofold rule of faith, 
the unwritten as well as the written word, which 
by all good Protestants is repudiated as one of 
the falsest of the false doctrines of popery.’ 
This should have been mentioned, and more, 

—namely, where it had been found. The ex- 
Pression in italics may be read in the Eccle- 

siastical History of Eusebius. ‘* He exhorted 
them to hold fast by the tradition of the apostles 

which, for safety (being now about to suffer 
martyrdom) he thought it necessary to have 

Committed to writing.’ Can this be the passage 

in which unwritten tradition is recognised as a 

portion of the twofold rule of faith, distinct 

from the scripture? Here it is broadly stated 
that the tradition of the apostles, so far as it 
was necessary to the faith, was written. How 
could it constitute a testimony distinct from 

Scripture? Has it become unwritten by having 

its records lost? are Christians of the nine- 
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lost irrecoverably the written documents, 
have guarded faithfully the truths which those 
writings were designed to secure? and can the 
church of Rome adduce in favour of her claims 
to be respected as the depositary of unwritten 
tradition, a testimony, which seems to have no 
other scope or purpose than that of convicting 
her negligence, or falsifying her doctrine ?”’ 

In another part Mr. O’S. ridicules the per- 
formance of Mr. Moore’s task within the time 
and by the means employed. 

** The Irish gentleman (he says) seems rather 
to have coasted by ‘ the Fathers’ than travelled 
through them, and the spoils by which his voyage 
of discovery has been rewarded, convey about as 
fair a notion of the scenes where his wander- 
ings have been, as a hamlet at the Land’s End 
would give of the metropolis of England, or an 
ingenious foreigner could glean, in his brief in- 
terview with a custom-house officer, of the 
British constitution. Had it not been for this 
uniformity in error, the travels would have 
been the most surprising event of modern 
times. In the summer of the year 1829, the 
design to enter upon them was presented to the 
mind of the young inquirer, and long, it is 
probable, before the close of 1832 his vast un- 
dertaking was completed. Within that inter- 
val he had made himself acquainted with all 
the forms of Protestantism, and their respective 
systems of defence and explanation. He had 
trodden the mazes of early heresy without a 
clue, and returned safely to the rational world ; 
and, above all, with the aid of his lexicon 
alone, he had completed a progress through the 
Greek and Latin Fathers. Wonderful, in- 
deed! in the short space of three years, the 
toils of long and learned lives are not only 
surpassed, but rendered, in comparison with 
his modern exploits, altogether insignificant. 
What could have been his art, or who his 
conductor? Every reader of ‘ the Travels’ 
may have seen occasion to observe, that their 
author has been singularly protected against 
witnessing those proofs of Protestant (or, which 
is the same thing, though, by a strange abuse 
of language, the names are contrasted, ‘ Ca- 
tholic’) doctrine with which the early Fathers 
abound. He seems to have worn an inverted 
cap of darkness, which had the effect of ob- 
scuring every thing but what his conductor, 
who is also, perhaps, his editor, thought it 
convenient that he should see. Making allow- 
ances such as this, it is easy to understand how 
the toil of travel could be abridged. Expunge 
from the Fathers all that favours Protestantism 
—all that condemns the church of Rome—and 
there will be nothing marvellous in the task of 
reading what shall remain, in a much shorter 
space of time than our young student devoted 
to his antiquarian researches.” 

Without going farther into the polemical 
and general portions of this publication, than 
these very brief samples, we would refer our 
readers to a very curious historical view, to- 
wards the end, in which the author shews that 
Treland was independent of and separated from 
the authority of the church of Rome in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and so probably con- 
tinued, during the prevailing obscurity, to the 
twelfth, when the English Henry II., sanc- 
tioned by a bull of his countryman, Pope 
Adrian, to extend the borders of the church, 
literally forced its dominion upon those parts 
of the country which he subdued. And he thus 
concludes : 

*¢ History does not furnish a more striking 
example of retributive justice than it displays 
in its records of Ireland. When a British 





teenth century called on to believe, that they 


monarch, as the vassal and minister of an im- 
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perious prelate, conducted his armies into this 
land, he found a people whose especial honour it 
was, that they alone, of all the nations of 
Europe, had a national church. Against the 
existence of this independent ministration, 
artifice and force were exerted ; calumny seems 
as if it had been encouraged to defame ‘ the 
ancient national faith,’ and the valour and the 
violence of a haughty and exasperated soldiery 
were not slack to execute vengeance. For a 
time, where England was, there was popery ; 
where, amid distresses and disunion, the cause 
of Ireland was maintained, there still a national 
church subsisted. A change took place, and 
the bishop of Rome, whose power, in better 
times, had been resisted, or whose authority 
had been denied, viewed in a new relation, as 
an enemy of the conqueror, came to be re- 
garded as an ally and a protector. Finally, 
when England was instructed in a purer faith, 
and had shaken off the yoke which she had 
been the instrument to place upon the reluctant 
churches of Ireland, her own works rose in the 
judgment against her; and at this day she has 
the mortification to see that the influence of 
popery is mightier, and its principles more into- 
lerant, in the country upon which the force of 
her arms inflicted it, than in any other portion 
of the civilised world. But, perhaps, one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of the de- 
basement into which Ireland has been degraded 
is, that extreme of servility, ‘ the forgetfulness 
of her free day,’ to which crime and adversity 
have reduced her. When the degenerate Gre- 
cian kindles at the thought of Lacedemon or 
Athens, nay, when the slave under the lash of 
a cruel taskmaster bethinks him of the barba- 
rism in which he was free, there is a principle 
of elevation in his remembrances which protects 
him from debasement ; but when an Irishman, 
in his religious and his national feelings, is 
inflamed with ardent zeal in ministering to the 
grandeur of that power which smote the inde- 
pendence and eclipsed the glory of his church 
and nation, his prejudices are baser than any 
ignobility of condition. What language can 
adequately describe the boldness of one, who, 
professing to defend the ancient faith of Ire- 
land, beguiles his unsuspecting readers into a 
daring and elaborate argument in defence of 
that church by which her ancient faith was 
extinguished ! what can account for his teme- 
rity, if it be not the character of a people who 
will accept and eulogise this foul scorn to the 
monuments wherein the history of their country 
is venerable !”’ 

Weare sensible that we have but offered two 
or three bricks of this structure; but enough, 
we trust, to exhibit the material, when we 
found it impossible to illustrate the whole 
design. 








Men and Mannersin America. By the Author 
of “ Cyril Thornton,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1833, Blackwood; London, 
Cadell. 

“© WuEn I found (says the clever and popular 

author of ‘Cyril Thornton’) the institutions 

and experience of the United States deliberately 
quoted in the reformed parliament, as affording 
safe precedent for British legislation, and 
learned that the drivellers who uttered such 
nonsense, instead of encountering merited 
derision, were listened to with patience and 
approbation, by men as ignorant as themselves, 

I certainly did feel that another work on 

America was yet wanted, and at once de- 

termined to undertake a task which inferior 

considerations would probably have induced me 
» 





to decline. 
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Notwithstanding this sort of ultra tone, the 
general work appears to be as impartial as it is 
able; and as liberal as it is naive and in- 
structive. The first volume shews us the au- 
thor at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia,— 
the commercial, the Unitarian, and the Quaker 
capitals of the United States ; and we regret 
that we can this week only afford space for one 
or two brief extracts as a specimen of the way 
in which he treats his subject. 

Prejudice against people of colour.—‘* Chan- 
cing one day, at the ordinary at Bunker's, to sit 
next an English merchant from St. Domingo, 
in the course of conversation he mentioned the 
following circumstances. The son of a Haytian 
general, high in the favour of Boyer, recently 
accompanied him to New York, which he came 
to visit for pleasure and instruction. This 
young man, though a mulatto, was pleasing in 
manner, and with more intelligence than is 
usually to be met with in a country in which 
education is so defective. At home, he had 
been accustomed to receive all the deference 
due to his rank, and when he arrived in New 
York, it was with high anticipations of the 
pleasure that awaited him in a city so opulent 
and enlightened. On landing, he inquired for 
the best hotel, and directed his baggage to be 
conveyed there. He was rudely refused ad- 
mittance, and tried several others with similar 
result. At length he was forced to take up his 
abode in a miserable lodging-house kept by a 
negro woman. The pride of the young Hay- 
tian, (who, sooth to say, was something of a 
dandy, and made imposing display of gold 
chains and brooches), was sadly galled by this ; 
and the experience of every hour tended further 
to confirm the conviction, that, in this country, 
he was regarded as a degraded being, with 
whom the meanest white man would hold it 
disgraceful to associate. In the evening he 
went to the theatre, and tendered his money 
to the box-keeper. It was tossed back to him, 
with a disdainful intimation, that the place for 
persons of his colour was the upper gallery. 
On the following morning, my countryman, 
who had frequently been a guest at the table 
of his father, paid him a visit. He found the 
young Haytian in despair. All his dreams of 
pleasure were gone, and he returned to his 
native island by the first conveyance, to visit 
the United States no more.” 

Rapidity in Eating.—At dinner, the author 
tells us on his first day, ‘‘ around, I beheld the 
same scene of gulping and swallowing, as if for 
a wager, which my observations at breakfast 
had prepared me to expect. In my own neigh- 
bourhood there was no conversation. Each 
individual seemed to pitchfork his food down 
his gullet, without the smallest attention to 
the wants of his neighbourhood. If you asked 
a gentleman to help you from any dish before 
him, he certainly complied, but in a manner 
that shewed you had imposed on him a dis- 

reeable office ; and instead of a slice, your 
plate generally returned loaded with a solid 
massive wedge of animal matter. The New 
York carvers had evidently never graduated at 
Vauxhall. Brandy bottles were ranged at in- 
tervals along the table, from which each guest 
helped himself as he thought proper. As the 
dinner advanced, the party rapidly diminished ; 
before the second course, a considerable portion 
had taken their departure, and comparatively 
few waited the appearance of the dessert.” 

The Bostonians,—<‘* Boston is the metropolis 
of Unitarianism. In no other city has it taken 
root so deeply, or spread its branches so widely, 
Fully half of the population, and more than half 
of the wealth and intelligence of Boston, are 
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found in this communion. I was at.one time 
puzzled to account for this; but my journey to 
New England has removed the difficulty. The 
New Englanders are acold, shrewd, calculating, 
and ingenious people, of phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, and perhaps have in their composition 
less of the stuff of which enthusiasts are made 
than any other in the world. In no other part 
of the globe, not even in Scotland, is morality 
at so high a premium. No where is undeviat- 
ing compliance with public opinion so unspar- 
ingly enforced. The only lever by which peo- 
ple of this character can be moved, is that of 
argument. A New Englander is far more a 
being of reason than of impulse. Talk to him 
of what is high, generous, and noble, and he 
will look on you with a vacant countenance. 
But tell him of what is just, proper, and es- 
sential to his own well-being or that of his 
family, and he is all ear, His faculties are 
always sharp—his feelings are obtuse. Uni- 
tarianism is the democracy of religion. Its 
creed makes fewer demands on the faith or the 
imagination than that of any other Christian 
sect. It appeals to human reason in every step 
of its progress, and while it narrows the com- 
pass of miracle, enlarges that of demonstration. 
Its followers have less bigotry than other re- 
ligionists, because they have less enthusiasm. 
They refuse credence to the doctrine of one 
grand and universal atonement, and appeal to 
none of those sudden and preternatural im- 
pulses which have given assurance to the pious 
of other sects. An Unitarian will take nothing 
for granted but the absolute and plenary effi- 
cacy of his own reason in matters of religion. 
He is not a fanatic, but a dogmatist ; one who 
will admit of no distinction between the incom- 
prehensible and the false. With such views of 
the Bostonians and their prevailing religion, I 
cannot help believing that there exists a curious 
felicity of adaptation in both. The prosperity 
of Unitarianism in the New England States, 
seems a circumstance which a philosophical 
observer of national character might, with 
no great difficulty, have predicted. Jonathan 
chose his religion as one does a hat, because 
it fitted him. We believe, however, that his 
head has not yet attained its full size, and con- 
fidently anticipate that its speedy enlargement 
will, ere long, induce him to adopt a better and 
more orthodox covering.” 

With this taste the pressure of new publi- 
cations forces us to be satisfied for the present ; 
but we can cordially recommend the work to 
general favour, as a striking and instructive 
performance, even after all that has been writ- 
ten on America and the Americans. 












ervemplating a similar emigration. Some let. 
ters, evidently invented for the sake of humor. 
ous variety, do not seem to be in keeping with 
the realities.of the rest of the volume, and are 
hardly worth the trouble of either writing or 
reading. Ex. gr.— 

“From Bridget Lacy to. Mary Thompson, 

Ireland. 
** York, Upper Canada, August 1839, 

“¢ Dear fellow-servant and fellow school-fel- 
low,—For we were edicated together, and prin. 
ticed out together—and my blessing on the 
committee of fifteen, and my blessing on them 
that taught ys to read and write, and spell, 
that you may know all about me, and I about 
you, though there are rivers, and seas, and 
woods, and lakes between us—and my blessing 
on the mistress that taught us to work, and 
wash, and make ourselves useful ; so that while 
health stands by us, we may earn honest bread 
in any country. And sure enough, dear Mary, 
you shall hear all the good and bad that hap. 
pens me, and I hope to have the same from 
you. And now that I am on land, it is only 
good natured that I should give you some ac- 
count of my doings since T set out. If I had 
you with me, I would have been easier in my 
mind ; but still my mistress was very good, and 
I got on bearably, barring the shocking sick- 
ness, such as no one in the cholic, or the breed- 
ing way, or the bilious fever, or after hippo, or 
after sqills, ever felt before or since.’’ 

The etchings are clever; but the title re. 
specting field sports is not well made out beyond 
its own ad captandum; so that, after all, the 
merit of the work will be found in its details of 
prices, and descriptions of the necessary means 
to obtain a location and to establish yourself in 
a dwelling upon it. 


Aliénation Mentale. 
Aliénés, 
Crochard. 

Observations on the Illusions of the Insane, and 
on the Medico-legal Question of their Confine- 
ment. Translated from the French of M. 
Esquirol, by William Liddell, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 89. London, 1833. Renshaw and Rush. 

Tue medical profession are highly indebted to 

Mr. Liddell for this very elegant translation of 

Esquirol’s two excellent memoirs. The ques« 

tions discussed are of the deepest import both 

to the unfortunate individuals victims to mental 
ailments, and to society at large. The first 
essay embodies a series of very interesting ob- 
servations on the illusions of insane persons ; 








Des Illusions chez les 
Par M. Esquirol. Paris, 1832, 





Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XLIV. 
Chronereay of History. By Sir Harris Ni- 
colas. 

For reference, and for the correction of his- 

torians, a most estimable volume. There are a 

multitude of important circumstances and dates 

investigated and clearly elucidated. The vo- 
lume will never be read, but it deserves to be 
ever consulted. 








Authentic Letters from Upper Canada ; with 
an A t of Canadian Field Sports. By 
T. W.. Magrath, Esq. The Etchings by 
Samuel Lover, Esq. Edited by the Rev. T. 
Radcliff. . Dublin, 1833, Curry, jun. and 
Co.; London, Simpkin and Marshall; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

Tuts correspondence purports to be from actual 

settlers belonging to a family of thirteen, who 

established themselves last year in the country, 
and, as far as they go, must be useful to parties 








the d discusses the propriety and neces- 
sity of their confinement. We should almost 
have thought in the present state of medical 
knowledge, the agitation of the latter point 
supererogatory. ; 

If the proper mode of relieving disease is to 
remove its cause, nothing can be more self- 
evident than that, to cure an insane patient, he 
should be secluded from every irritating cir- 
cumstance, and placed beyond the influence of 
every thing calculated to interrupt the new 
train of thought and associations on which his 
recovery depends. The following are the rea- 
sons adduced by Esquirol: — 

“ The insane ought to be confined :—1. For 
their own security, for that of their families, 
and for the maintenance of public order. 2. To 
remove them from the influence of the external 
causes which have produced their disorder, and 
may be likely to protract it. 3, To overcome 
their resistance to curative means. 4. To sub- 


‘mit them to a regimen appropriate to their 
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situation. And, 5. To make them resume their 

moral and intellectual habits.” 

The remarks on the management of insane 
establishments are very judicious. We cor- 
dially recommend the work to our medical 
friends. 

Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns of Modern 
Europe. Written by a Father for the in- 
struction and amusement of his Eldest Son. 
12mo. pp. 328. London, 1833. N. Hailes. 

A cHaRMING volume for youth, composed by 
the late Lord Dover, and containing well-writ- 
ten memoirs of Gustavus Adolphus, John So- 
bieski, Peter the Great, and Frederick the 
Great. At the present era, the life of the 
Polish monarch may be perused by young and 
old with peculiar interest; but the whole of 
the lives are more than worthy of the unasswm- 
ing form in which they are addressed to one 
who has lost the example of a living father, 
and the benefits of his paternal counsels. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAPTAIN BACK’S EXPEDITION. 


We have the pleasure to state, that by the 
most recent accounts, Captain Back and his 
company were ‘¢ all well,” at Fort William, 
on the 18th of May. 

We have seen a letter to a relative from 
Captain Anderson, of the artillery, four of 
whose men joined the arduous undertaking ; 
in which he expresses his conviction that they 
will prove a most valuable acquisition, as they 
are peculiarly adapted for such an enterprise. 
Of Capt. Back the writer speaks in the same 
terms of regard which are common to all who 
have had the pleasure of meeting with or know- 
inghim. He had made some interesting expe- 
riments with the dipping-needle; and wrote to 
say, that the artillerymen behaved admirably. 
They are brave fellows, expert boatmen, capital 
snow-shoe walkers, and possessed of every 
moral and physical quality to render them 
valuable in the service. They were so much 
esteemed by their officers and attached to them, 
that the scene of their embarkation on the 
mighty waters was really affecting ; when the 
former went to bid them farewell, and present 
them with their remembrances in the shape 
of needles, thread, scissors, knivers, drinking- 
cups, &e. &c. It is gratifying to know that 
the intrepid commander has such a. bodyguard, 
who will stand by him under ev *ry privation 
and in every danger. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Tue last general meeting of thiis Society, pre- 


vious to the annual vacation, was held on 
Saturday last, the Right Hon. (3. W. Williams 
ynn in the chair.—Several donations were 
made. Amongst others, a mass of hair, taken 
from the stomach of an ox in. Van Diemen’s 
d, measuring two feet in. circumference ; 
Presented by Master Sullivan.. The president 
Presented a collection of par) jamentary papers 
relating to the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany; and the Chev. Don I ,opez de Cordoba, 
a rifle, handsomely mounted in silver 
; ivory. The papers read * were, some observa- 
Gua. on the practice of f male infanticide in 
; » by Capt. Burnes. ' fhe author does not 
bee the success of the efforts which have 
= n made for the abolitic m of this practice by 
pe — So great as h: is been represented ; 
duces, in proof of t’ his, a statistical table, 


six males to a female, among the children of 
the Rajput tribes in that province. He is also 
of opinion that male children are sometimes 
destroyed as well as females. Another com- 
munication was read, containing descriptions 
of two kinds of trees found in Malabar, pro- 
ducing the resin called dammar; and another, 
yielding a fruit much resembling the mangos- 
teen, and formerly supposed to be that from 
which gamboge was obtained. These notices 
are by the late Dr. White. 

The meeting at its close was adjourned to 
the 7th of December next. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY: 
[Seventh and concluding Notice.]} 

THE Exhibition at Somerset House closed last 
Saturday. Although, as we have already ob- 
served, it was deficient in any of those grand 
and impressive historical compositions by which 
some of its predecessors have been dignitied, he 
must be insensible to the efforts of talent who 
will deny that it contained a number of beau- 
tiful works, reflecting high honour on the va- 
rious artists by whom they had been produced. 
It has, for several weeks, been our pleasing 
task to call the public attention to many of 
these able performances. We conclude with 
briefly noticing a few hitherto unmentioned. 

From the architectural plans and elevations 
in the Library, we would select, as combining 
pictorial with strictly professional merits, No. 
972, An Architectural Study, J. Turner; 
No. 983. Perspective View of a Design for a 
New Hall, submitted in competition to the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, H. E. 
Kendall ; and No. 1103, View of a Water- 
Gate, being part of the approved Design for a 
Chapel and Entrance, to be erected at Kensall 
Green, for the General Cemetery Company, 
H. E. Kendall. 

Of busts there are many striking examples ; 
among the most distinguished, on various 
grounds, are—112], Bust of Samuel Carter 
Hall, Esq., H. B. Burlowe; 1145, Bust in 
Marble of John Mathewman, Esq., G. Clarke ; 
1151, Bust of Mr. G. Clint, A.R.A., E. H. 
Baily, R.A.; 1154, Bust in Marble of Sir 
Charles Cockerell, G. Clarke; 1170, Marble 
Bust of Dr. Babington, W. Behnes ; 1172, 
Marble Bust of Sir John Powlett Orde, Bart., 
S. Joseph ; 1173, Marble Bust of Mrs. Evelyn, 
of Wotton, Surrey, C. Moore; 1174, Bust in 
Marble of the Rev. R. Bundling, G. Clarke ; 
1176, Bust of the Princess Louisa of Saxe- 
Weimar, F. Chantrey, R. A.; 1183, Marble 
Bust of Edward Swinburne, Esq., W. Theed ; 
1185, Marble Bust of D. Wilkie, Esq. R.A. 
G. Rennie; 1186, Marble Bust of Davies Gil- 
bert, Esq. F.R.S. &c., R. Westmacott, jun. ; 
1187, Bust of James Lonsdale, jun. Esq., E.H. 
Baily, R.A. ; 1188, Bust in Marble of Signor 
Paganini, H. Westmacott ; 1189, Bust in 
Marble of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., P. Tur- 
nerelli (like all Mr. Turnerelli’s works, full of 
character) ; 1196, Bust of Miss Bury, daughter 
of Lady Charlotte Bury, R. C. Lucas; 1201, 
Marble Bust of Samuel Woodburn, Esq., W. 
Behnes ; 1202, Marble Bust of Mrs. Trotter, 
of Ballindean, S. Joseph; 1204, Marble Bust 
of Alderman Copeland, W. Behnes; 1205, 
Marble Bust of Lord Brougham, Chancellor of 
Great Britain, S. Joseph; &c. &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lily. Painted by E.T. Parris ; engraved 
by G. H. Phillips. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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three graceful young females, and a delightful 
child, whom they are caressing and adorning. 
It is finely composed, but the chief beauty lies 
in the management of the chiaroscuro; which, 
in consequence of the free although judicious 
introduction of reflections, is divested of the 
slightest blackness, while it retains abund- 
antly sufficient power. 
a sweet and interesting flower. 


The Lily is, indeed, 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Journal of a Week at Cambridge. IV. 


-|Brrore we proceed with our Journal, we 
will take the occasion to quote more accurately 
than the report from which we copied it, that 
fine portion of Professor Sedgwick’s address, in 
which he alluded to the labours of Dr. Dalton, 
and announced the 


grant of his pension. 
‘‘ They had all read (he said) a highly poetical 
passage of a sacred prophet, of which he had 
never comprehended the full force before that 
moment—‘ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” 
If he might dare to make an adaptation of 
words so sacred, he would say that he felt 
himself in the position here contemplated—of 
one who had the delightful privilege of pro- 
nouncing good tidings: for it was his hap- 
piness to proclaim to them that which would 
rejoice the heart of every true lover of science. 
There was a philosopher sitting among them, 
whose hair was blanched by time, whose fea- 
tures had some of the lines of approaching old 
age, but possessing an intellect still in its 
healthiest vigour—a man whose whole life had 
been devoted to the cause of truth; he meant 
his venerable friend Dr. Dalton. Without any 
powerful apparatus for making philosophical 
experiments ; with an apparatus, indeed, which 
many of them might think almost contemptible, 
and with very limited external means for em- 
ploying his great natural powers, he had gone 
straight forward in his distinguished course, 
and obtained for himself, in those branches of 
knowledge which he had cultivated, a name 
not, perhaps, equalled by that of any other 
living philosopher of the world. From the 
hour he came from his mother’s womb, the 
God of Nature had laid his hand upon his 
head, and had ordained him for the ministra- 
tion of high philosophy. But his natural ta- 
lents, great as they were, and his almost in- 
tuitive skill in tracing the relations of material 
phenomena, would have been of comparatively 
little value to himself and to society, had there 
not been superadded to them a beautiful moral 
simplicity and singleness of heart, which made 
him go on steadily in the way he saw before 
him, without turning to the right hand or to 
the left, and taught him to do homage to no 
authority before that of truth. Fixing his eye 
on the highest views of science, his experi- 
ments had never an insulated character, but 
were always made as contributions towards 
some important end— were among the steps 
towards some lofty generalisation. And with 
a most happy prescience of the points towards 
which the rays of scattered experiments were 
converging, he had more than once seen light 
while to other eyes all was yet in darkness— 
out of seeming confusion had elicited order— 
and had thus reached the high distinction of 
becoming one of the greatest legislators of 
chemical science. While travelling among the 
highest mountains of Cumberland, and scari- 
fying the face of nature with his hammer, he 
(the president) had the happiness of first being 
admitted to the friendship of this great and 








carefully drawn up, exbil dting a proportion of 
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good map, who was at that time employed, 
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day by day, in soaring among the heavens, and 
bringing the turbulent elements themselves 
under his own intellectual domination. He 
would not have dwelt so long on these topics, 
had it not been his delightful privilege to an- 
nounce for the first time (on the authority of a 
minister of the crown, who sat near him) that 
his Majesty King William the Fourth, wishing 
to manifest his attachment to science, and his 
regard for a character like that of Dr. Dalton, 
had graciously conferred on him, out of the 
funds of the civil list, a substantial mark of his 
royal favour.” 

We had omitted to notice, that on Thursday 
evening one of the most prominent and at- 
tractive parts of the sectional proceedings was 
a lecture by Mr. Brunel, in which he described 
and illustrated by a model his new mode of 
building bridges without centring, by merely 
forming loose materials into a compact m 
and gradually adding to it, till it extended 
over the space to be arched, and supports itself 
merely by its own coherence, which is in- 
creased by the introduction of wooden or iron 
bars, &c. among the solid materials, 

Friday being the last day of meeting, most 
of the sections assembled at ten o’clock. In 
that of chemistry, a proposition, brought 
forward by Mr. Johnston, for publishing a 
monthly or quarterly analysis of all the dis- 
coveries and advances of foreign chemistry, 
underwent considerable discussion. It was 
unanimously agreed that such a view of what 
was achieved by our contemporaries on the 
continent, (bringing down, as it would, the intel- 
ligence of science to the latest moment,) would 
be of incalculable utility, and prevent many 
unnecessary researches and repetitions. It was 
also considered that a well-arranged compen- 
dium of by-gone experiments and results, to 
form, as it were, a table-land, from which to 
start for the farther acquisition of knowledge, 
would be a most desirable addition to this 
design: after much conversation the subject 
dropped, and seemed to be left to the activity 
and talent of Mr. Johnston either to mature 
and act upon, or to bring forward at a future 
period. We may here remark, that much of 
the proceedings consisted of hints and sugges- 
tions of this kind, and arrived at no decision 
at the time; but which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be forgotten by the zealous and able indivi- 
duals who took a share in debating these ques- 
tions. Thus, from the preceding year, we found 
that the experiments on the specific gravities 
of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, recom- 
mended to Dr. Dalton and Dr. Prout, had not 
been neglected, though not brought to a con. 
clusion ; and that these eminent persons again 
undertook, separately, to continue the investi- 
gation of this very important inquiry, so as to 
avoid the possibility of influencing the views 
of each other, and Anally to compare their re- 
spective data as a test of truth. 

A sermon at Great St. Mary’s Church, for 
the benefit of Addenbrooke Hospital, was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Yorke; and after 
the numerous congregation were dismissed, the 
usual meeting at the Senate House took place ; 
and thanks were voted to Professor Whewell for 
the printing and distribution of his very inte- 
resting address at his own cost. The chairmen 
of the different sections very briefly reported 
what had been done. 

Mr. Challis read a paper on the theory of 
fluid motion, which taught us that as yet little 
was accurately known on this subject. He 
treated of the leading hydrostatical and hydro- 
dynamical problems—the latter of which chiefly 


occupied his attenion, and which he divided in 








the following manner: — 1st, the motion of 
fluids in vessels and pipes ; 2d, the determina- 
tion of the velocity of the propagation of mo- 
tion in air; 3d, the musical vibrations of the 
air; 4th, the theory of waves; 5th, resistance 
to a ball pendulum, supposing it to oscillate in 
a small degree. 

The President then returned to the subject 
of the General Meeting for 1834 at Edinburgh, 
which had been almost unanimously fixed upon 
by the general committee, for with several dis- 
tinguished philosophers of that gf the idea of 
establishing such an Association had first ori- 
ginated. ‘The place was eminently fitted to 
receive them, and they hoped to have the co- 
operation of all practical men. It was a glo- 
rious city. He wished it to be understood that 
this choice was not in consequence of its being 
the seat of a university. We, said the speaker, 
are citizens of the world, and go to Edinburgh 
as a large capital, in the vicinity of a large ma- 
nufacturing district. The Society owed a debt 
of gratitude to Sir David Brewster and others, 
and were going to Edinburgh, as dutiful chil- 
dren, to acknowledge it as a great republic of 
science. 

Mr. Babbage made some objections to this 
arrangement, and seemed to insinuate that the 

eneral committee had been taken by surprise 
in coming to their decision. Great care ought 
to be used in the selection of the place fixed 
upon for the general meetings; and, in his 
opinion, the next meeting ought to have been 
in one of their large manufacturing towns. 
It was of the greatest importance that the ab- 
stract pursuits of science should be mingled 
with the acts of life. He had expressed this 
opinion at Oxford last year, and gave way on 
account of the difficulties with which a new 
Institution had to contend; and though he 
would not now make the proposal — 

The chairman here interposed, and said, — 
There is no power of making a proposal; and if 
it were made, I would leave the chair. 

Professor Babbage said, no notice had been 
given, nor was he aware of the important busi- 
ness which was coming before the committee. 
The unanimity was greater than it might have 
been, had such notice been given. He gave the 
hint—he did not intend to make the proposal 
now, but was anxious that the Association 
should visit all the great manufacturing towns 
in succession, 

The chairman said the general committee 
were almost unanimous. By the constitution 
of the Society, the power was delegated to the 
committee. Edinburgh was fixed upon—it was 
done and settled, whether for good or bad; he 
hoped for good. There was one expression he 
must allude to, with regard to the general com- 
mittee. They had never acted on very formal 
notices. The meeting of the general committee 
took place precisely at the same time that it 
did last year at Oxford—the room was crowded 
—there were not seats for all who were pre- 
sent—many had to stand against the walls— 
there were delegates present from several of 
the manufacturing districts ; all were acquaint- 
ed with the day. We have now before us a 
long list of places from which we have received 
invitations. So far from wishing to make this 
an academic matter, the Cambridge men them- 
selves threw out last year the propriety of 
breaking the academic line—we actually asked 
Liverpool to ask us. This tender of ourselves, 
of our bodies and souls, was not received. We 
had a communication from a friend, that no 
doubt they would be glad to receive us, but 
he could not answer for others. We had not 





enough to act upon. It is entirely untrue that 
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there was any smuggling—there was not the 
least vestige of any determination to go along 
by any particular order. 

Professor Babbage—My observation was this, 
that we who were to decide on the question 
had no notice of the motion. 

Chairman—No notice is ever given. 

Dr. Carpenter (a delegate from Bristol) said 
he wished to observe that the regular, and he 
considered sufficient, notice was given. He had 
been very anxious that the next meeting should 
have taken place at Bristol, but after what he 
had heard he was not able to advocate its being 
at any other place than Edinburgh. 

The great manufacturing places, though 
anxious to enjoy the honour, had not been 
prepared for its immediate adoption ; and the 
were well satisfied with the course that had 
been adopted, and to wait for their turn under 
every favourable circumstance. 

The officers for the ensuing year (see the 
list in our last No.) were then put to the vote, 
and elected by acclamation. 

The president observed that their newly 
elected and distinguished president, Sir Thos, 
Brisbane, was the president of the Royal So- 
ciety at Edinburgh, and therefore the monarch 
of science in that capital; and as such, no one 
could be better fitted to fill the chair of that 
Association. Their new vice-president stood 
pre-eminent ; he had done more in the branch 
of science to which he had devoted his en- 
lightened mind than all the philosophers of 
Europe put together, and there could be no 
doubt of the propriety of his election. He 
(Prof. S.) had not the honour of being inti- 
mately acquainted with Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
but he knew that he had fought for his coun- 
try; and whilst he was governor of a distant 
colony, he erected and carried on an observa- 
tory at his own expense. He wished, before he 
sat down, to explain that there had been no 
want of hospitality manifested by the people 
of Liverpool, and they had now received a 
pressing invitation for the Association to visit 
that place. 

Mr. Brunel then addressed the meeting, and 
after expatiating on the vast progress which 
England had made in mechanics, in manufac- 
tures, and in every branch of science within 
the present century, advised the members, on 
their route to Edinburgh next year, to visit 
and inspect some of the great manufacturing 
and commercial towns on their way. 

The learned chairman then read the names 
of the gentlemen who were to compose the 
council for the ensuing year, and also recom- 
mendations from the different sections, that 
sums of money, amounting to 600/., should be 
applied to the promotion of scientific objects, 
under the superintendence of different gentle- 
men, whose names he read. . 

Of these sums, 2007. were for observations 
on tides; for the mode of conducting which, 
instructions were drawn up last year. 

50/. for making lenses of rock-salt, in order 
to ascertain if an approach to perfection 
could be made through this substance in 
an article so essential to astronomy. 

502. for experiments on the gases. 

50/. for experiments on the accumulated de- 
bris of great iron furnaces; by which a 
light may be thrown on the geological 
theory of the agency of subterranean fires. 

251. for investigating the effects of poisons 
on animals. 

251. for experiments on the nerves of the 
brain. 

100/. on establishing the constants of nature 
and art, as proposed by Mr. Babbage. 
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1001. for observing changes in the level by 

sea and land. 

Some remarks were also thrown out on the 
expediency of a reduction of the Greenwich 
Tables, for want of which the labours of the 
Observatory there have been almost useless for 
many years; but no sum was voted for this 


purpose. , 

The chairman then paid some compliments 
to Mr. Babbage, and requested him to state 
his proposition with regard to the Constants, 
ge, the outline of which we gave in our last 
Gazette. On this occasion he remarked that 
one of the greatest objects it would accomplish 
would be to furnish us with a map of what we 
did not know. This would excite emulation, 
and would do more than any thing else to 
convey to distant times the exact state of 
knowledge in the country in which it was 
produced. 

The sequel of the speeches, &c. we quote 
chiefly from the Cambridge Chronicle, 

Earl Fitzwilliam said he was sure there was 
no individual within those walls who, now that 
the important business of the day was con- 
cluded, would not think with him that they 
would act with ingratitude towards those by 
whom they had been so courteously received, if 
they separated without expressing their warm- 
est thanks to them. Indeed it was unneces- 
sary to state that the University of Cambridge 
had received this Association with open arms, 
every day furnishing fresh proofs of kindness 
and attention. If he might, in this popular 
branch of the Association, from experience of 
what had passed at those meetings, be per- 
mitted, he would say, that it was not desirable 
to repeat the experiment of laying before a 
varied audience abstract speculations which 
were better fitted for the sections. He should 
say, that it was desirable, in this popular branch 
of the Association, those topics should be dwelt 
upon which are level to the capacities of those 
who come to this assembly, not bringing much 
of science themselves, but wishing to promote 
science in others. He said this, because he 
knew that the active members of such an as- 
sociation, who were gifted with science them- 
selves, through their excess of knowledge were, 
apt to think all men equally able to appreciate 
knowledge. One of the objects of this Asso- 
ciation was to incorporate the love of know- 
ledge with the very frame of society. What 
was science ? The love of truth — the attain- 
ment of truth. The most important of all 
truth is, that whatever are our advances, the 
things which are not known are as infinity 
compared with the things which are known. 
(His lordship then alluded to his having, from 
accidental circumstances, been the first pre- 
sident of the Associations, and to the honours 
conferred upon him by the University.) He 
had stated (he continued) the difficulty of un- 
learned persons appreciating the higher branches 
of science, and he was not ashamed to say that 

€ was not able to comprehend them. If he 
valued the honour conferred upon him, he 
should infinitely more prize it if, instead of 
livesting him with a gown, the University 
could have given him the power to comprehend 
them. It was the great misfortune of his life 
that he was no mathematician; and if there 
Were within those walls any of the younger 
members of the University, let him, having 

, Some experience of practical life, with the 
testimony of a witness, not of the advantages 
of having acquired mathematical powers, but 
of the disadvantages of not having acquired 
them, warn them how bitterly they would 
Tepent if they should leave that place without 


having made such attainments. His ‘lordship 
concluded by moving that the thanks of the 
Association be given to the vice-chancellor, and 
the University, for the manner in which they 
had received the Association in the town, and 
within those walls. 

The motion was briefly seconded by Sir David 
Brewster, and carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. Mr. Scoresby, in presenting to the 
meeting a motion of thanks, regretted that he 
could not introduce it with the eloquence to 
which they had just listened. He had to move 
a vote of thanks to Dr. Buckland, and the re- 


science with a view to improve their intel- 
lectual powers, they were fulfilling the com- 
mand of the Almighty. He addressed them as 
a M.A. of the University of Cambridge, and 
in that capacity rejoiced in the institution of 
that society. There were many who studied 
mathematics in that University who did not 
pursue other studies afterwards, so as to in- 
crease their knowledge; they laid the founda- 
tion broad, and deep, and strong, but they 
raised no superstructure. This Society would 
be useful to such persons, and induce them 
not only to acquire new knowledge, but in 





tiring officers and members of the council. 


before Dr. Buckland had an opportunity to 
acknowledge the compliment, 

The Marquess of Northampton congratulated 
the Association on its high state of prosperity, 
which numbered among its bers almost 
every distinguished man of science in the coun- 
try, and the number of whose members now 
amounted to nearly 1,400. There were also 
many distinguished foreigners who had this 
year honoured them with their company. He 
trusted that on another occasion there would 
be more, and that the three great principles of 





all men in one common fraternity. Men were 
made to assist each other, and they were 
taught by their religion to love their neigh- 
bours ; and he would beg leave to say to these 
foreigners, that they might take home with 
them those words, as expressive of the senti- 
ments of Englishmen; and he hoped to hear 
no more of any nation as our natural enemy, 
since man by science and religion was made 
not the enemy, but the friend of man. His 
noble friend had said, the perfection of science 
was to teach a man his ignorance; yet true 
as this was, there were persons who doubted 
the expediency of even taking the first step 
towards instruction, and diffusing that bles- 
sing throughout the land. There are (said 
the noble marquess, in one of the most 
beautiful bursts of eloquence, embodying, in 
allusion to Rasselas, one of the finest similes 
we ever heard, and which we much regret 
being unable to repeat in the precise words of 
the speaker)— there are those who, abiding in 
the Happy Valley of their ignorance, dream 
not for a while of any thing beyond. Buta 
thirst for knowledge arises, and man climbs 
the hills by which he is surrounded. He 
reaches the summit, and how glorious the vi- 
sion that rewards his toil! He sees the vast 
expanse of the breathing and animated world 
before him; he sees plain succeeding plain in 
immeasurable extent ; he sees the splendid, the 
busy, the crowded cities of his fellow-men 
glittering in every direction; and in the dis- 
tant horizon his view is only bounded by other 
alps rising to the heavens, and tempting him 
to explore them. Does he not feel a resistless 
impulse to traverse that space and to pass 
these new mountains? He does; and the love 
of knowledge increases with every step he 
takes, with every acquisition. He may live a 
thousand years, and still be taught how much 
he has to learn: while life enables him to 
surmount alp beyond alp, and opens to his 
contemplation that Eternity in which all must 
end. (A deep expression of delight ran through 
the Senate House at the conclusion of this af- 
fecting illustration.) There are those who 
suppose knowledge an evil :—-like every thing 
else that is good, it may become an evil — food 
may become an evil by being abused ; and so it 








is with every blessing. But when they pursued 


religion, science, and commerce, would unite} 


directing them how to turn all their attain. 


Professor Babbage seconded the motion, | ments to some good account. His lordship 
which was also unanimously adopted; and/}concluded by moving thanks to the Tyrant of 


|the Society, as he had good-humouredly sup- 
| posed he might be called when enforcing neces- 
jsary order. He had sometimes wished he had 
| been more of the Tyrant, but he had done his 
duty nobly. 

The motion was very briefly seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Dublin, and carried amidst 
loud and long-continued cheers. 

| Professor Sedgwick on presenting himself was 
jagain greeted with the most enthusiastic ap- 
| plause, and certainly nothing could so forcibly 
|excite it as the strong and unaffected emotion 
with which he proceeded to address the as- 
sembly. In a weak man such evident over- 
powering of the feelings has less effect ; but 
when one saw such a gigantic mind as Mr. 
Sedgwick’s so fairly overwhelmed by generous 
and noble emotions, the sympathy could not 
fail to be contagious. Tears were in most 
eyes of this numerous auditory— the highest 
compliment he received through a period so 
honourable to his talents and exertions. He 
said he should be utterly unworthy of the 
kindness he had received, if he did not feel 
deeply grateful for the manner in which his 
noble friend had presented the motion, and 
they had received it. He could only say that 
he felt all that he ought to feel; he would 
leave them to judge what his feelings were. 
The learned professor then proceeded to eulo- 
gise the constitution of the Association, and 
recommended a rigid adherence to its principles. 
He would next, he said, call the attention of 
the meeting to this topic, and he must en- 
deavour to do it with clearness. He wished to 
speak of the constitutional principles of the 
Association. They had a head who occupied 
the chair which he now filled, he would not 
| unworthily, for they had said the contrary. 
They had also a general committee, composed 
of such persons as had published papers in the 
Transactions of, or been delegated by, any 
philosophical institution in the empire. All 
the philosophical societies had the power of 
sending delegates, and every author of a phi- 
losophical metnoir had, by his own right, a seat 
in the committee. Constituted, then, as the 
committee was, if there were any disposition 
to do so, there were so many conflicting feel- 
ings, it would be impossible to give the society 
an impulse in one direction rather than another, 
so as to force it out of the track in which it was 
so honourably advancing. They were held 
firm by many balances; they had an enduring 
principle of action; their general committee 
was their fly-wheel, or rather their mainspring, 
to keep the philosophical machine in its proper 
movement. All their work was in strict 
subordination, and it was one of their highest 
duties to be subordinate. They were divided 
into sections, and each section had its head; 
its despot on points of order. But those despots 
were held in fetters; fetters of judgment, of 
principle, of a public opinion stronger than 
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themselves ; independent, in determination of 
points of order, but existing only by the ap- 
pointment of the society and subordinate to 
rules. Those sections had the power of sub- 
dividing themselves into other sections. But 
let him not be misunderstood. No man had a 
right to unfurl a standard on a hill, and say, 
“ Here I will take my stand, and let others 
come and join me.” Such a man would be a 
rebel against their laws; not a philosopher on 
their principle of association. Such a one 
risked the destruction of the constitution im- 
— to the well-being of the society. He 
ad the day previous announced the formation 
of a new section, which originated with the 
distinguished philosophers, Professors Malthus, 
Babbage, Jones, and Quetelet. That an- 
nouncement by himself he acknowl to be 
out of order, and was done out of respect to the 
great names he had just mentioned ; but when 
the report from that section was put into his 
hands that morning, he felt that he had a 
difficult task to perform; he resolved not to 
receive it ; he did not run that risk ; he should 
have violated the laws of the society had he 
received it, and have risked its very constitu- 
tion. That section was formed for statistical 
inquiries, which might be legitimately embraced 
by the Association. He wished the general 
committee should act with discretion, and if 
this new section should be considered by them 
as being in accordance with the laws of the 
society, then they would treat it as if it had 
been a legitimate member of the body, and he 
had no doubt it would be so treated. The 
learned professor also said that the British 
Association was formed for the promotion of 
science, and that all subjects comprehended 
under the categories of space, time, and num- 
ber, were proper subjects for investigation by 
the society ; but the subjects of politics, morality, 
and religion, were beyond its province. They 
had to do with the properties of matter, but 
the sciences of morals and politics were elevated 
far above the vulgar speculations of material 
philosophy. He thought the statistics might 
be taken into the bosom of the society, as that 
science gave the raw material for political 
economy and political philosophy. They were 
intimately connected with moral philosophy, 
yet when they touched those higher generalisa- 
tions, that instant they were dissevered from 
the objects of the society ; these moral gene- 
ralisations are beyond the objects they con- 
templated. That meeting had been essentially 
harmonious, because they had kept within their 
proper boundaries; but if they transgressed 
them, the demon of discord would find his way 
into that Eden of philosophy. The Associa- 
tion might be denominated a philosophical 
Olympiad, where all the philosophers of the 
world might employ their energies in the prin- 
ciples of science, and meet in a pacific combat, 
throwing all the turmoils and desolations of the 
world from their thoughts. With regard to his 
duties as president, he had performed them in the 
best way he could, and they had received them 
with kindness. He had gone through his work 
much better than he had himself expected, but 
it was from the support they had lent him. 
He had been labouring under a distressing 
nervous sickness during the last two months, 
brought on by excessive labour in order to meet 
the duties imposed upon him by this session of 
the Society. He was once fearful he should 
have crumbled under the load ; their kindness, 
however, had driven out of him all those feel- 
ings of discomfort, and he now felt himself not 
only in a state of perfect social happiness, but 


duties they had imposed upon him. “He had 
not ann any speech, for if he had, the 
intensity of present feelings would, like a burn- 
ing sun, have extinguished the twilight of a 
remembered sentiment. He then spoke of the 
difference between physical, moral, and poli- 
tical science. In the investigation of moral 
and political science they were often lost, for 
want of comprehending the elements they had 
to deal with—yet moral and political science 
belonged to a higher order than the physical. 
The latter had sometimes, in their estimation, 
taken a higher stand on account of its being so 
definite—being founded on experiment; but 
the moral and political sciences entirely swal- 
lowed up the physical in importance, being an 
interpretation of the laws of intellectual nature, 
and having relation to eternity. The learned 
professor concluded his eloquent speech in the 
following words: “ By the laws of nature, 
before we can meet again many of those bright 
faces which I see around me may be laid low, 
for the hand of death may be laid upon them ; 
but wherever we assemble, may God Almighty 
grant that all our attainments in science may 
tend to our moral improvement, that we may 
all meet at last in the presence of that Supreme 
Being, whose will is the rule of all law, and 
whose bosom is the centre of all power.” (Great 
applause). 

Dr. Buckland, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Whewell and Professor Henslow, the Cam- 
bridge Secretaries, and the Cambridge Com- 
mittee of Management, said he had uttered 
their names, he would do no more—their names 
were their own eulogium. This motion was 
seconded by Professor Hamilton, of Dublin. 

Mr. Whewell and Professor Henslow briefly 
acknowledged the compliment. 

Professor Airy moved a vote of thanks to the 
several gentlemen who had prepared the re- 
ports, and was seconded by Dr. Robinson, of 
Armagh. . 

Mr. Murchison moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt, 
the general secretary of the Association, which 
was seconded by Mr. Whewell. 

The Rev. W. V. Harcourt, in acknowledg- 
ing the vote, enlogised the conduct of the gen- 
tlemen who came forward at York in order to 
form this Society, and especially Sir D. Brew- 
ster ; and concluded by saying, that among all 
the experiments of which Sir David was the 
author, there was no experiment which had 
been more successful than the one he had made 
on that occasion. 

The chairman then said, he had only to 
perform the last duty of his office, and dissolve 
the meeting. 

Between two and three o'clock, Colonel 
Graddon shewed his improvements on the com- 
pass, but in consequence of the prolonged busi- 
ness of the general meeting we were prevented 
from attending. Towards the end of this as- 
semblage, indeed, some of the speaking began 
to grow wearisome; and especially as it was 
frequently intimated that the collation given 
by the resident members of the Association at 
Cambridge, to their fellow-associates in Trinity 
Hall, and for which the invitation fixed three 
o’clock, was waiting for the majority of its 
expected guests. These, so detained by exhi- 
bitions of oratory that might have been spared, 
became a little restless ; and impatient to join 
their numerous friends equally mnenrent in the 
banquet hall. Watches were pulled out, and 
imploring looks were interchanged, but in vain: 
the love of speaking was too strongly excited, 
as it was half-past four o’clock ere the chair- 





he might almost say with strength equal to the 


man could obtain leave to quit his arduous seat. 


Before we ny him to the magnificent 
cold collation, at which about six hundred per. 
sons. were entertained in a style which would 
have done honour to royalty in the days of 
yore; and which, indeed, from all its circum. 
stances revived the idea we form of such festive 
scenes, except that it far excelled the noblest of 
them all in intellectual grandeur; we may as 
well notice a few various points which we have 
not found it convenient to weave into our 
Journal. 

Throughout the week Caius College was 
distinguished not only by its opening its walls 
to one of the sections, but by its liberal hospi- 
tality. As at Trinity and St. John’s, it pro. 
vided apartments for many visitors ; and enter. 
tained, among others, Sir David Barry, Pro. 
fessor Hamilton, Dr. Dalton, Dr. Roupel, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Corrie (both the latter distin. 
guished by their skill in mechanics, as evinced 
by the improvements in paper-mills of the one, 
and rail-roads by the other), Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Mr. Britton, Mr. Potter, &c. &c. 

With reference to the new statistical section, 
proposed and ultimately adopted, the principles 
on which it has been established would have 
been announced at the last general meeting 
on Friday, had it not been thought irregular 
that they should come before it without having 
first received the sanction of the general com- 
mittee. Although this militated against the 
wish of giving publicity to them, the decision 
was correct ; and it is obvious, that in the first 
years of a young society, too much attention to 
form is an error on the right side. On Satur- 
day morning the resolutions of the statistical 
section were regularly laid before the general 
committee, and, with a slight amendment, 
adopted to the following effect : —Its inquiries 
are to be considered as extended to all classes of 
facts relating to communities of men in which 
observations promise, when sufficiently multi- 
plied, to indicate the existence of general laws ; 
confined, however, to such facts, STRICTLY, 
as can be expressed by number, avoiding most 
scrupulously all theory or speculation. 

The subdivisions are— 

Economical Statistics. 

Medical Statistics. 

Political Statistics. 

Moral and Intellectual Statistics, 

They are not to be confined solely to the 
British Islands. 

A permanent committee has been formed, of 
which Mr. Babbage is chairman, and Mr. 
Drinkwater foreign secretary. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., Professor 
Malthus, Professor Jones, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Halswell, 
Mr. Howard Elphinstone, Colonel Sykes, Capt. Prin- 
gies; Nek. 
and other distinguished persons, are members, 
with power to add to their numbers, authorized 
to receive communications, ‘and originate 1n- 
quiries, in the name of the Association. The 
formation of the section was mainly due to the 
presence of M. Quetelet, who came over from 
Brussels to attend the meeting, and who has 
guaranteed the assistance of M. Villermé, of 
the Institute of France, M. Julius, of Berlin, 
&c. to the objects of the section. 

We had hoped to finish in this Gazelle ; but 
could not without encroaching too much on 
our limits. 

DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
BELLtnr’s opera on the story of Romeo and 
Juliet has been performed twice, but without 
marked success ; though it contains some fine 
music in the first act, especially a concerted 











piece at its close. Pasta, the Romeo, was 
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hoarse, and sang out of tune—and, indeed, on 
a former evening, we thought her style of 
giving O Patria, deplorably bad ; but De Meric 
eichled sweetly as the heroine. There was 

however, any thing striking to recommend 
this oft-repeated tale to popularity. 


The annual meeting of the Drury Lane pro- 
prietors were gratified with a favourable report, 
though they have found it just to reduce the 
rent of the theatre from 9000/. to 80007. per 
annum. In other respects their affairs are 
prosperous, and Mr. Bunn, it may be hoped will 

them so, with a clear stage and no favour. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Bill for regulating the theatres 
has been read a third time in the Commons. 


At Paris, old Cherubini has brought out an 
opera on the story of the Forty Thieves, with 
great success; though the music is said to re- 
peat much of his former ideas. 





VARIETIES. 

The First Parallelogram in England. ~ Mr. 
Owen, we hear, has all but completed the pur- 
chase of a piece of ground behind Holland 
House, on the Bayswater road, on which to 
try the experiment of a Parallelogram commu- 
nity. It is proposed to build immediately, and 
to Lie the admirers of the system who may 
desire to establish themselves in this new order 
of society. There are to be omnibuses, music, 
recreations, &c. &c., agreeably to the plans so 
long promulgated by the benevolent and enthu- 
siastic projector. 

Mr. Baily’s Sculpture.—This eminent sculp- 
tor, whose productions do immortal honour to 
himself and country, suffered great injury from 
the delay of payment for his works at Buck. 
ingham Palace, alluded to by Lord Althorp in 
the House of Commons ; and we are happy to 
be informed, however inadequate the repara- 
tion, that Mr. Spring 
individuals of distinguished liberality and taste, 
have determined to subscribe for his exquisite 
Sleeping Nymph, to be executed in marble, and 
presented by them to the National Gallery. It 
will never have a purer ornament. 

A Strange Bird.—It is said that in observ- 
ing the late solar eclipse with powerful glasses, 
Sir James South and Mr. Gwilt, at the distance 
of three miles apart, observed in the field of 
their respective instruments the apparition of a 
large bird, and nearly at the same instant of 
time. This curious circumstance is endeavoured 
to be explained by the flight of an eagle at an 
immense height in our terrestrial atmosphere ; 
but the story reminds us of the elephant in the 
moon, which turned out to be a mouse in the 
telescope. 

A pleasant Hint.—A correspondent in the 
Mirror of last week states a belief, that none 
of the family of Lambton ever died in their 
beds. He requests to know if this be true, and 
kindly notices that ‘* Lord Durham is the 
head of that ancient house”! ! 

_The Nasturtium.—There is this season a 
rich and beautiful variety of the nasturtium, 
which has sported several colours both more 
deep and brilliant than that to which we have 
been accustomed in the plant. We have seen 
one almost blood-colour, and several of fine 
browns and dark reds. ‘The gardens are also 
this year improved by some pretty annuals 

Mexico. A florist tells us that the nas- 


turtium has not sported (as the term is) before 
for two hundred years. 


Pompeii.—.The supposed discovery of the 
old port of Pompeii turns out to be an error. 


Wha 


t were mistaken for the masts of ships are 


Rice, and several other | * 
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ascertained to be the remains of cypress-trees, 
covered by the eruption of volcanic materials 
from Vesuvius. They seem to have grown in 
great abundance upon the coast. Thus we are 
disappointed of the longed-for pleasure of seeing 
Roman ships in statu rescued from oblivion. 

Isthmus of Suez.—The Pasha of Egypt, we 
are told, is resolved on attempting to cut the 
long-projected canal between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, across the Isthmus of Suez; and has 
sent a person to Europe to make arrangements 
for carrying the design into effect. 

Report says that the volcanic island, thrown 
up several years since in the Mediterranean, 
near Sicily, and which afterwards disappeared, 
is again visible. 

Mummy. — Another Egyptian mummy has 
recently been unrolled at the British Insti- 
tution, but nothing of interest elicited, The 
naphtha had been applied so hot as nearly to 
destroy the corpse. 

New Cemetery.—On Wednesday a meeting 
was held, for the purpose of promoting the en- 
closure and laying out of a cemetery, on an 


area of eighteen acres of ground, on the eastern | Frida 


side of Highgate Hill. The plan had every 
thing to recommend it, and will, no doubt, be 
speedily brought forward with all the necessary 
details for public approbation and support. 

Numerical Equality of the two Sexes in the 
Human Species.—In a former volume (1821) 
we adverted to the researches on this subject, 
and particularly to those of Dr. C. W. Hufe- 
land in Prussia—all of which tended to shew 
the constant uniformity in the proportion of 
births, viz. twenty-one male to twenty female. 
This theory is corroborated by the returns of 
baptisms in England for ten years, ending 1830. 
Males 1,832,721 ; females 1,758,663. The pro- 
portion will be found to be 21 males to 20} 
females. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The long-promised Work, by Lady Charlotte Bury, on 
the Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, is in the press. 
Principles of Geometry wears | Illustrated and ap- 
lied to a variety of the most useful Purposes, for the 
nstruction of Young Persons, by the Rev. Dr. W. Ritchie, 
F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal In- 
stitution and University of London. 
Herodotus, from the Text of Schweighzuser, and Col- 
lation with the Text of Professor Galsford, edited by 


G. Long, Esq. A.M. 
teypt: the Pasha.— Mr. St. John, a gentleman well 
known in the literary world, is just returned to Europe, 
after prosecuti some extensive researches in Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, &c. In the course of his travels, he 
penetrated to within a few hundred miles of the extreme 
point reached by Bruce; and all his observations tend to 
confirm the y of the its given by that dis- 
tinguished but ill-requited traveller. During his re- 
sidence at Alexandria, Mr. St. John was in! juced to 
Mohammed Ali, with whom, and with the Governor of 
ro, he some interesting conversations. 
favour, he was allowed a partial yay of the pasha’s 
harem, and a sight of his children, ¢ interesting little 
boys; and succeeded in obtaining various documents of 
peculiar interest and importance, tending to illustrate 
the character of that extraordinary he spe 5 of an ori- 
= prince — eT $s the -_ ~~ j Watings, . 
lorata, her Times, Life, ritings, 
~ oa of ** Selwyn.” 4 


r. Agassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, and Pedestrian 
Tours in that Country. 

Friendship’s Offering (the oldest but one of our English 
Annuals). 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan. 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform edition of her very 
popular Historical and Legendary Romances, to be pub- 
lished in monthly volumes. 

The Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a Series of 
Narratives, in the style and on the same subjects as Miss 
Martineau’s Political Works, to be published quarterly, 
under the title of Social Evils and their Remedy; the 
first No. is to be entitled The Mechanic. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Entomology of Australia, by George Robert Gray, 
Part I. containing the Genus Phasma, with 8 Plates, &c. 
4to. 21s. bds. coloured; 15s. plain. — Junius Lord Chat- 
ham, and the Miscellaneous Letters ed to be spu- 
tious, by John Swinden, 8yo, Sau Select Views of the 











Asa special | fi 





Lakes of Scotland, by John Fleming, 


Swan, Part XII. 4to. 


ved by J. 
» Gd. sewed ; India, 7s. 6d.; royal 
folio, 12s, —- The Time of the End, being a Series of 


tures on Prophetical Chronology, by Rev. W. A. Holmes, 
8vo. 6s. bds.— Scenes and Sketches from English History, 
Vol. I. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.— Familiar Letters and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers, by Benj. Franklin, edited by Jared 
cperkhe, 12mo. 7s. bds.— Journals of Excursions in the 
Alps, by W. Brockedon, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Flowers 
of the t, with an Introductory Sketch of Oriental 
Poetry and Music, by Ebenezer Pocock, 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
—Visitor of the Poor, translated from the French of 
Baron de Gerando, with a copious Preface by the Editor, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. bds.— An Introduction to General History 
and Chronology, for the Use of Students, by Rev. J. 
Gilderdale, 4to. 10s. 6d. hf.-bd. — The Continental Tra- 
veller, being the Journal of an Economical Tourist, 
12mo. 6s. Gd. cloth.— Baskets of F nts, or Notes 
from Sermons, by Rev. T. Jones, Vol. II, 12mo. 48. bds. 
—G 1 Seeds, Rev. C. Malan, 12mo. 5s. bds.— The 
Little Library: the Ocean, a Description of the Wonders 
and Products of the Sea, 16mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.— Aspin’s 
History made Easy, 18mo. 3s. hf.-bd.— A Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye, by W. Lawrence, 8vo. 18s. bds.— 
Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c. of 
the United Kingdom, Part I.; Its —— from 
1820 -. 1831, compiled from Official Returns, folio, 
1 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


July. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday-- 18 | From 51. to 79. {| 3009 to 3001 

riday -+-- 19 cose BO. ++ 74, | 29°90 +2 29°77 
Saturday -- 20 coos 44, oe G9. 29:72 ++ 29°66 
Sunday---- 21 cose 40. «6 G4 29°70 +--+ 29°74 
Monday -- 22 sree 40. ++ 63. | 29°71 ++ 29°69 
Tuesday -- 23 sess 48. ++ 68. | 29°72 ++ 20°66 
Wednesday 24 sees BO. ++ 64. | 20°84 29°99 


Wind S.W. and N.W., the former prevailing. 

Except the 1%th, generally rey with frequent rain; 
a slight thunder-storm from the W. and N.W. between 
two and three in the afternoon of the 23d. 

Rain fallen, -925 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cnyaries HENRY ADAMS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Truro, July 23d, 1833. 
S1r,—Observing that your account of the late eclipse of 
the sun is incomplete in consequence of the weather on 
that morning at the place where the gentleman resides who 
favoured you with his observations, I send you a few par- 
ticulars which I noted at this place, where the morning 
was perfectly cloudless. If they are at all worth your 
notice, they are perfectly at your service. 
My data are from mean time at this town. 
Truro, Cornwall, July 17th, 1833:-— 


HM @& 

Beginning of the eclipse --++-+---» 4 43 42 

The Moon touched a dark spot on 4 54 40 
the body of the Sun «-++-+++ 

The dark spot re-appeared at ------ 5 42 58 


End of the eclipse ----++++++++++++ 6 26 22 
At the time of the greatest obscuration the colour of 
the sky was of a prey leaden colour. 
remain, Sir, your obliged servant, 
R. Taunton, M.D, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«> We trust the entire novelty of our Review articles, 
including Baron d’Haussez’ View of Us, Mrs. Carmichael’s 
Reclamation in favour of the West India Interests, and 
others which partake ofa temporary character, will plead 
our excuse for not concluding our Cambridge Journal this 
week, for postponing our final remarks on Mr. Bulwer’s 
work, for deferring the continued notice of Owen’s Nar- 
tative, and for leaving Mr. Brockedon’s interesting Ex- 
cursions in the Alps unreviewed, though ever so tempting 


for extracts. 

Weare obliged . T. Cc, but his complaint eine ~ a 
great occas! and only a tem change, dur! 
a dull period, oveniines by dup attention to its Sad 


Mr. B——’s communication is received. 
** Omega” is declined, notwithstanding his most ori- 
ginal line expressive of a wish to be restored to the rural 


- 
** Where doth grow the wild mushroom.” 

The British 3 — The c laint of our corre- 
spondent of the expense of printing the Alexandrian MS., 
the Gallery of ee ee Catalogues, &c. &c. durin, 
twelve years, and the small number of copies sold, 
does not seem to us to be well founded, nor the outlay 
on such important works either extravagant or mistaken. 
With regard to holydays and vacations, we are not dis- 

to enter into the subject on anonymous allega- 
tions: as far as we have ever had occasion to have an 
intercourse with this national institution, we have fount 
every officer connected with it not only obliging, but liberal 
to an extreme, in devoting their valuable time to the 
supply of information; and we have reason to believe 
that this is the general feeling of applicants either for 
facilities or advice. 

We see no reason to admit Mr. O'Brien's letter, or 
si part of it. 








RRATUM.— In page 459, col. 1, line 9, of our Jast 
Number, for “ lake-white” read ** fake-white.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures, from the Works of 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, ae West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 

last three Presidents of the Royal Academy, is open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning ‘itl Six in the ene 
Admission, 1s.—Cata' homes, 1 

WILLIAM ARNARD, Keeper. 


Roxvau MANCHESTER INSTITU- 


Pictures in Oil or Water Colours, Architectural Desi; 
Drawings webeorsery neg and Proof Impressions of modern 








gravings, intended for Exhibition, must be sent through Messrs. 
Kenworthy and Sons, Carriers, and will be recei from the 
lst to the 10th of August, 
J.M. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
DUCATION.— Peculiar advantages are 


afforded to Youth studiously inclined, at an Establish- 
ment, situated about five miles south of the Metropolis, limited 
to twelve resident Pupils, who are treated in all respects as mem- 
bers of the family. 

The scheme of instruction ae the Classics, the French 
and Italian pineenge. | yer the Mathematics. The Latin lan- 
fay ly, and, perhaps, more success- 

all: y cultivated, ¢ ay rr a in establishments not exclusively 





cine ae of the pupil is excited by encouragement, and 

a spirit of g and not lied by the appre- 
hension of cruel and degrading punishments. From the small- 
ness of the number, an attention is — pis ven to individual cha- 
racter, = obviates the ose 
PP to the ader | Sumies of large establish- 











ments. 
Active recreation is encouraged, and every opportunity is ee 
der 


In small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HATSWORTH, the *PATRICIAN, 


Cochrane and M‘Grone, ) Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall. 





Published Ae Longman and Co. in 8vo. price 8s. the second 
edition, corrected and much enlarged, of 


TREATISE on the COMPOSITION 

and MEDICAL PROPERTIES of the MINERAL 

WATERS = Buxton, Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, 
Rath, Bristol, Ch alvern, Isle 

Wight, Brighton, and the Beata Spa, Norwood, with In- 

structive Observations on the Drinking of the Waters, and the 

Use of the several Baths. 

By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 


Of whom may be had, the ~~ Medical Works of the Author, 





_ Distinct _Treatioes a “Gout, Gravel, &c.: on 
Tic D &c.; on Gout and Colchicum: on 
a T of C i by 1 &c.; on the 
Na cogy pe &c.; on the Blood, &. 
he Account of the Buxton Water, price 2s., and of the Tun- 
e--) Wells Chalybeate, price 3s. may be had separate. 











In square l2mo. 5s. — on, (or bysers the English- -Latin Part, 
w edition, enlarged, ms 

’ | YY RONIS THESAURUS: ; or, ENTICK’S 

LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, designed for the 
Use of Grammar Schools and Private Education; containing all 
the Words and Phrases proper for reading the Classic Authors in 
both Languages, accurately collected from the most approved 
Latin Authors, with a Classical Index of the Preterperfects and 
Supines of Verbs. 

By WILLIAM CRACKELT, A.M. 

Carefully revised throughout by the Rev. M. G. Sarjant, B.A. 
of Queen’s Colle Oxford with the Syllables carefully accen- 
tuated by John ‘Barey, LL 

London: Longman = , # ; Harvey and pas T. ——e 
J. Richardson; J. M, Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J., G., 
and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Williams; Hamilton ¥" Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
J. Bohn; Seeley and Burnside; E. Hodgson; W. Edwards; and 

Houl and Son: Wilson and Sons, York; and G. and J. Ro- 





braced for distant rambles and excursions (unde 
very delightful neighbourhood, ‘erms, tactaling Washing, 
Single Bed, and the use of a well-selected Library, Forty-two 
G@neas per annum, 

Cards of Address at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, Booksell 


binson, Liverpool. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP “PELHAM.” 








Pall Mall East, 


BOOKSELLERS.—A Person well 
accustomed to the London wholesale Trade would be 
os to ek. with any House, either in Town or Countr. 
S., at Mr. Masters, Printer, Aldersgate Street, 








OOKSELLING BUSINESS. — Messrs. 
Longman and Co. have a Vacancy for an Apprentice, 
from 14 to 16 years of age, to be boarded and lodged in the House 
—— that period. A remium will be required. Application 
be made from Ten till Four o’Clock, at No. 39, Paternoster 

tow. 


At a Small, but Respectable and Long-esta- 
blished SCHOOL, a short distance from, and east of 
Town, a Young Lady may be received as Articled Pupil, or Half- 
Boarder, on terms moderate in proportion to the advantages de- 
sired. As weve Rp pe to the feelings of a well-educated 
child will be required of her, and every attention paid te her im- 
provement, the Advertiser would prefer, as a mutual benefit, 
that she should enter her house on 8 certainty of two years. 
References can be given. 
‘The situation op and cheerful. A Lady, or Sisters, can be 
das 


For Address, agely W.T., Mr. Souter’s, St. Paul’s 
Churehyard, (post free.) 


’ | ‘RAVELLING on the CONTINENT.— 
A GENTLEMAN of liberal education, and acquainted 
with the French, Italian, and Spanish languages, who has made 
the tours of France, me of these witzerland, and Italy, and has 
P would be happy to 

asC 














Nob 


attend or ¢ or Tuto: 
Letters to be addressed to A. ~e. at Messrs. | te ay and 
Kerby’s, sellers, Oxford Stree’ 


, 
ERVEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
MODERN SCULPTURE. 

On Thursday, the 1st August, will be published No. III. con- 
taining Arethusa, a —— hed a and Satan, 
Group, Flaxman—Venus 

By John Reife, Corahill; C. Tile, Ploet Street; and Moon, 
Boys, and Graves, Pall Mal 














BOOKS PUBLISHED nie DAY. 


n 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1 
EN aud MANNERS in “AMERICA. 
the Author of «« Cyril Thornton,” &c. 
Printed for ; Willian BI Meskreced, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
— 1814. 3 vols. 12mo. with 14 Plates, price 14. 7s. bound in 

2. Cyril Thornton. 2d edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 
price Ni, 1s, 





— ——— we the Public. 


XPOSITION of the FALSE MEDIUM, 
and Barriers, excluding Men of Genius from the Public. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
“Tt appears to be a work of no ordinary stamp. ven Court Jour- 


ne sageies volume, which tells some unpalatable truths.”— 








Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
In 2 vols. post 8¥0, 


y NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By the Author of “ a, «“ Eugene Aram,” &e, 


The Re epealers 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols, 
“« The truth of the characters is the great requisite, and Lady 
Blessington bas drawn them from the life.”—Athenaum. 


Ill 
By Command of the Lords C: of the Admiralty 
Capt. Owen’s Narrative of Voyages under- 
taken to explore the Shores of Africa, rovesgria and Madagascar. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, Maps, & 


Iv. 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of ** Sayings and Doings.” 3 vols. 





V. 
In 8 vols, 8vo, with fine whee: and copious Memoir of 


Horace pole, 
Letters of Horace Walpole (Earl of Orford), 
‘0 Sir Horacé Mann, 
British Envo: at the Court of Tuscany. 
Now fret p . Edited by Lord Dever. 


vi. 
Godolphin ; or, the Oath. 3 vols. 


“ A work of rare merit and extraordinary interest."—Sun. 


VII. 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs. 
*,* This work has Rote eroperts from her Autograph Jour- 
nals, kept regularly for a period of 50 Years, and from at least 200 
of her own Letters, written unreservedly to her dearest friends. 


VITl, 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd.” 3 vols. 
*¢ Galt’s novels interest one very much. With a perfect know- 
ledge of human nature, he has a ély caustic humour that is very 
amusing.”—Lord Byron, 


Ix. 
A Residence at the Court 4 London. 
By the Hon, Richard R 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Picctpetentiory from 
ted S States. 8vo0. 


“<A work ig to ever. ""—Morning Herald. 








n folio, oy 15s. bound in cloth, 


r[ABLES. of the REVENUE, ‘POPULA. 
TION, COMMERCE, &c. of the UNITED KINGDOM 

and its DEPENDENCIES. Part I, From 1820 to 1831, both 

inclusive. Compiled from Official Returns. oe to beth 

Houses of Parliament by command of his Majes 

London: Charles Knight, 7 Ludgate Street, = 13, Pall Mall 





pared with English — 
price 12s. 


Orns HORATII FLACCI OPERA, 


with Annotations in peg consisting chiefly of the 
Delphin C f S ions from Doring 
and others. To Pegs is added, the the Delphi, On Ordo in the margin. 
By the > 
Formerly of Sidney oa College, c Jeimbrid 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; E. Wil- 
liams; Baldwin and Co.; J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. M. 
Richardson; J. Booke . Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; J 
Souter; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; Simpkin and 
Co.; ~ E. Hodgson; Cowie and Co,; Seeley and Co.; Houlstons; 
and H, Washbourn ; ; and Stirling and Co,, Edinburgh. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Price 5s. 
TREATISE on some NERVOUS 
DISORDERS; being chiefly peeere to illustrate those 
Varieties which simulate Structural Dise: 
EDWIN LEE, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, formerly House 
Surgeon to Saint George’s Hospital. 
London : Printed for Burgess and Hill. 





“ The World-renowned Conversations Lexicon.”—Edin, Rev, 
To be completed in about 48 Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, the 


OPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


or, ** Conversations Lexicon;” being a general Die. 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, and Politics. 
Reprinted from the American edition of the “ Conversations 
Lexicon.” With Corrections and Additions, so as to render it 
suitable to this country, and bring it down to the latest period. 
To which will be added, Dissertations on the Rise and Progress 

of Literature, 
By SIR DANIEL K. SANDFORD, LL.D. Oxon, 
snaaneser * nA —— in the University of Glasgow ; 
mn the Progress of Science, 

By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., F.R.S. L. & E., &c. &e. ke. 

Regius Professor of Chemistry i in the University of Glasgow. 

The ‘ Conversations Lexicon” was originally published in 
Germany about fifteen years ago, under the superintendence of 
several distinguished Gevetn literati; and such has been its po- 
pularity that, although a work consisting of twelve large volumes, 
it has already gone through seven editions in that country. It 
has also been translated into the Danish, §wedish, Dutch, Italian, 
and French lang and is al her the most popular work, 
of an extensive nature, upon the continent. Nor i is, its sauatation 
greater than its merits; for, in P of i 
partiality of opinion, and elegance of language, it is equalled by 
no work of a similar nature in the world. 

In bringing out an ee oo work which has attained such 
unprecedented 1 of Europe and the 
United States of America, the Publishers have spared no exertion 
or expense to — it worthy of British patronage. Their first 
object has been, to present the public with a faithful edition of 
the original ; 5 for it is — that, certainly, that the great claims 
of their p mu ee tually rest. The re- 
commendation sorb it carries with it must be applicable to 
every quarter. This they felt more particularly when they came 
to prepare the work for press. The information which it con- 
tained they found to be so new and complete—so far surpassing in 
extent and freshness of source that of any British publication; 
the method of arrangement and language they found to be so un- 
exceptionable, that they considered it would be worse than use- 
less to romodel or materially alter the work, and that any affecta- 
tion of doing so would be its condemnation. 

Nearly two hundred of the most eminent German writers con- 
tributed to the original work; and the American edition, upon 
which the present is formed, has been improved by a variety of 
original articles from eminent A merican writers, so that this edi- 
tion will combine the excellencies both of the original and cor- 
rected copies. To render it still more wortby of public favour, 
and especially to suit it to the wants and interests of this country, 
it is carefully revised, and such additions made to it as are consi- 
dered necessary for the English reader. These of themselves 
will constitute nearly one-fourth of the book; so that, indepen- 
dent of its cosmopolitan character, the reader may count on the 
fullest and most recent information on all subjects connected 
with the British empire. In addition, the Publishers have 
resolved to give a series of Dissertations on Science, Literature, 
and the Fine Arts. 

That nothing may be wanting to render the present edition ac- 
ceptable, it will be illustrated with Plates and Diagrams when 
necessary ; the want of these having — found the only deside- 
ratum in the former editions of the wo: 

«One of the best Encyclopedias ar published. "— Atheneum. 

“ This work deserves to be recommended to the great body of 

our people, as a library of itself; cheap, comprehensive, exceed- 
ingly well executed, and of the highest authority.”—North Ame- 
rican Review. 

“ The high ion of the ib 0 this work will 
not fail to insure it a favourable reception, ont its own merits 
will do the rest.”—-Silliman’s Journa 

“ The work abounds with interesting and useful matter, pre- 
sented ee a d and style.” —American 
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Advertis 
Pr Sblished by Blackie and Co,, Glasgow, and Edinbur, h; W, 
Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and Simpkinand Marshall, ndon’ 


HE CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER; 
or, Journal of an Economical Tourist to France, Italy, 
Switzertand, the Rhine, the Tyrol, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Pyrenees; with Tables cone and Expenses. 
By A TRAVEL LING L AWYER ‘ 
Towhich is added, aTourin sete with \Dessstgeiens of Scenery, 
Hints of Manners, Customs, &c. etch of a Bull-Fight, and 
Explanations of the Terms ‘used in that Spectacie. P) 
By A TRAVELLING ARTIST. 
12mo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London : Printed for M. A. Leigh, 421, Strand, 
(Removed from No, 18.) 
In 8¥0. board; Part the Firat (on Electricity)» 
) LEMENTARY ‘PRINCIPLES. of the 
Ah HEORIES of ELECTRICITY, HEAT, and peg 
CULAR RCTIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the 


University. 
By the Rev. R. MURPHY, M.aA- 
“ Fellow of Caius College. ‘ 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton ; and J., Gs 
and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo P ‘lace, 
Pali Mall, London. 


HE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, 
Volume the First, is now completed, price 6s. 6d. hand- 

somely bound in Morocco cloth, and lettered. bel 
This Volume contains One Hundred and Eighty-two Embel- 
lishments, chiefly of subjects connected with the Picturesque 
Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. ‘fhe Contents (we -n 

of easy reference, by means of a minute Index) may be safely 
ferred to as containing more valuable and authentic information 
on Ireland than ever appeared in any previous publication. Wert 
Among the numerous contributors to this truly National ten 
rae Crofton Croker, Sir William Betham, George Petrie, 5sq-+ 
R.H.A., Martin Doyle, and Mr. O’Donovan. 4 " 
No. L 11. » being the First Number of the Second Volume, wa 
ee on the Gth of July; and the Work will be continued in 
Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, as before. 

Dublin: J. S. Folds, and W. F, Wakeman. Sold by R. Groom- 
bridge, 6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 
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In a pocket volume, price 5s. 


Pee of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


its unequal Pressure on the Middle Ranks of Society ; 
and the Necessity for a Revision of the Fiscal and Commercial 


of the oh 
te R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 
bed Bn is the mother of virtue; 
Poverty and ignorance the parents of crime.” 

«Any one who desires to know in what way the taxes on all 
matters of convenience, utility, and elegance, press upon him, 
will find what he wants in Mr. Martin’s book: he will find more 
_a vast deal of information, and some valuable remarks.”—~ 

theaewm 
. London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 





Books published this day. 


EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
By Captain MUNDY, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
2 vols. vo. 308, a new edition, with 26 Engravings, principally 
illustrative of the Field ore of India, by Landseer, Wood- 
cuts, &c. 


A Tenth edition of Francis the First. 
By Frances Ann Kemble. 
8vo. 5s. Gd» 
Ill. 
A Backwoodsman’s 
Sketches of Upper Canada, for the Use of Emigrants. 
A second Bupa “wa 8vo, ls. 6d. 


The Quarterly Review, No. XCVIII. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ue th 
ENT’S LITERARY ADVERTISER, 
and Register of Engravings, Works on the Fine Arts, 

&c. published on the 10th ~ of each Month, is forwarded (post- 
oe fee) by all 1 ind Ne ders, price 8s. per an- 








“h, * Advertisements, Literary Intelligence, &c. are received by 
the Editor, add i to the Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ "Hall Court, London. 








~ Théophile Barrois, fils, Rue Rieheliou, No. 14, & Paris. 
P. Rolandi, Librarie Etrangite, Berners Street, No. 20, 


res. 
Deuxiéme ailtion, ‘on volumes, prix 1/. ls. 
Dédi¢, UT sa permission, & S. M. la Reine d’Angleterre, 
| Ne TSCHES HANDBUCH 
Senet & ts Seage ae de, pour l’apy 
sans le seoour d’un Mal 
Par GUILLAUME KLAUER-KLATTOWSRY, 
Profeseur de Langue et de Littérature Allemandes, et de celles 
du Nord, &@ Londres. 








small 8vo. 74, 6d. cloth 


In 
UIDE to an IRISH GENTLEMAN in 
his SEARCH fora RELIGION. 
By the Rev. MORTIMER o’suL LIVAN, 
Rector of oe 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. an Company; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 





Price 5s. 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY REVIEW 
and QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. Contents:—On the 
past state of the Dublin University, and the contemplated changes 
—H Ancient G Hore Subsecive—German Poetry— 
Wines’ Two and a half Years in the oon a a Battle 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


HE RE ALERS. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
“«The truth of the characters is the great requisite, and Lady 
Blessington has drawn them from the life.”—Atheneu 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
By sae of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
2 vols. 8vo, numerous Plates, Maps, & 


APTAIN 


Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, Arabia, and 
ope mtg performed in H. M.S. Leven and Barracouta, from 
1822 to 1831. 





Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 





Price 7s. Gd. 
N INTRODUCTION to G 
BOTANY. 
BY THOMAS a 
Of Trin. Coll. Cambri 
Published by E. Cox, St. Thomas treet, Southwark. 


ENERAL 





Religious Libels.—Price 2s. 
ONSIDERATIONS on the LAW of 


LIBEL, as relating to Publications on the Subject of 


Religion. 
By JOHN SEARCH. 
** Did not we straitly command you that ye should not teach in 
this name ?”—Acts, v. 28. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


OWEN’S NARRATIVE of T 
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Dr, Franklin's Familiar Letters. 
In a few days will be published, in royal 12mo. 
COLLECTION of FAMILIAR LET. 
nd MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS of the cele- 


TERS a: 
brated Dr, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
published, 
J. SPARK 


By 
London: Jackson oa Walford, ee. Paul’ 's Churchyard. 


now for the first time 


HE late LORD DOVER.—The Imperial 


—_ for August Ist, price only 1s. will contain 
a very meant executed Portrait (with Memoir) of the late 
Right Hon, Loot Dover, engraved by Scriven, from the original 
—— by T. Phillips, Esq. R./ 

N.B,. India Proofs of the ortrait, on Jar, popers suitable for 
illustrating his Lordship’s Works, are publish his a price 
2s. each. Also, a Portrait of Lady Dover, engraved by H. Ro- 
binson, from the original Painting by Jackson, i A. price oe 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Orders received by all Book and Printsellers. 





Will be published immediately, 
Second edition, in 8 vols. post Svo. 


ODOLPHIN; or, the Oath! 


Those who have hitherto been disappointed in obtain- 
ing this work, are requested to give their orders forthwith to 
their ae Booksellers, to insure its early supply. 

chard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





On Thursday, Aug: 1, will be ED ST in 8vo. 


RAVELS in the UNITED STATES and 
_ CANADA. To which is added, an Essay on the Natural 





Price 6s. the Fortieth Part of the 


FENCYCLOrADIA BRITANNICA, new 


A. and C, Black, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Marshall, 
oe 





vols. vo, 1/. 1s. cloth 


In2 
HE ASSURANCE of FAITH ; or, Cal- 
vinism identified with Universalism. 
y the Rev. DAVID THOM, 

Minister formerly of the Scotch Church, Kodney Street, 

now of Bold Street C: hepa, Liverpool Lb 
Simpkin and Marshall, London; W. Grapel, Liverpool; A. and 

C. Black, Edinburgh ; and D. Robertson, Glasgow. 





Price 4s. bound 
NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious 
Exercises on Ortho aphy, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted 
from the best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the 


ules. 
By NOEL and CHAPSAL, 

A work placed among the Class-Books, by the Royal Council of 
the University of Paris, translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 

sian edition, and adapted to the Use of the Samad Students. 
By J. H. SLEVRAC 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, 

2mo. price 5s. in boards, the 2d edition of 
, 
THE "DIE FICULTIES of INFIDELITY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of bherbarn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


a Recapitulated Apouns the True Rationale 


, Soho Square. 











of the Red Sema ate ote Be oe ne oer aa =o 
an josophy rZ- 


heim— illage of Goldsmith—The Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal—~A new Method the of Su to 
their Normals, with Results respecting the Curvature - oo 
soids. By W.R.E Royal A hu- 
cydides—Hayward’s Faust, and Mrs. Austin’s See of 
Goethe—Chinese Dramas and Romances—Critical Notices—Uni- 
versity Intelligence. 

Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier Street; Whittaker, Treacher, 

and Co. London ; Maclachi an and Stewart, Edinburgh. 








F the Roman Empire. 12mo. 
= ‘Gust ptad. 


he Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 3 vols. 
Bvo. 11, 16s, 
"3. The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, in 
8 vols, Bro. 11. Gs. 
4. The Difficulties of Romanism, 2d edition, 
enlarged, 8vo. 16s. and all his other Works. 


of Empires. 
By J. FINCH, Esq. 
Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist. Soc. Montréal, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





CHEAP AND COMPLETE a OF MISS 
AUSTEN’S NOVEL 
On the Ist of August, complete in 1 vol. tt 6s. neatly bound 
and illustrated, printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 


RIDE and PREJUDICE. 
By MISS AUSTEN. 
Forming the Fifth and concluding Volume of Miss Austen's 
Jovels, viz.—Sense and Remi seen enenees Park— 
Northanger Abbey—and Persuasio 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





Mr. Fraser's forthcoming Persian Romance. 
On the Ist of August, 


THE KHAN’S TALE, a Tale of the 


Caravanserai. 
By J. B. FRASER, E 
Author of the “ Kuzzilbash,” “* Highla: Smu; 
Forming the Seventh onme of the Library o 
edited by Leitch Ritchie. 

The last two volumes a The Slave King, by Victor Hugo,a 
Tale of the Negro Revolution ; and The Bondman, a Tale of the 
Insurrection of the People under Wat Tyler. 

his ive p to offer the original No- 
vels and Romances . — most Aone prose writers of the age, 


at 6s. each 
P Smith, | Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 


lers,” &¢.; 
mance, 











In a few days will be ay in small 8vo. price 


KETCHES of ‘OBSCURE POETS, with 
Specimens of their Writings. 

“* All that is oqpelid, and ne gd might now be summed up 

in the one word—P. '— Bdinburgh Reviern. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, ul, Waterloo P Place, Pall Mall. 


Nearly cone Gor out publication, in 1 vol. small post 8vo. uniform 
‘ing’s edition of the « Aldine Poets,” 


[THE POEMS of WILLIAM DRUM. 
MOND, of Hawthornden, with his Life, and a Criticism 
on his Writings. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 











Price 10s. 68. boards, 
aS 2) DO: BS A Ms 
and other Poems. 
By Mrs. LENOX CONYNGHAM. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


{DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXVI. 

is just mebined, rice 6s. 

Contents:—1. Mr. Sheri Knowles’s Wife of Mantua: 
team N 





State 


ener IN THE PRESS. 
rtly will be published, 
HE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN, with 
Extracts from his Correspondence, 

From Documents and Information communicated by Mrs, 
Kean, and the various Friends who were near Mr. Kean at the 
most important periods of his life. 

Siva, M oxen, Dover Street. 





and Prospects of the Drama—2. Capt. Head on Sti 
te India —3. French Literature: cent Novelists—4. Recent 
} tavels in Upper India — 5. Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics of 
reethe—6. Rec ofa Ch 7. Wright's Translation 
het Inferno of Dante—8. Complaints and Proposals regarding 
no Mr. Rush’s Residence at the Court of London— 

Klaproth on Hieroglyphical Discovery—11. Character of the 
Austrian Government: Pellico's Narrative of his Ten Years’ Im- 
frisonments.—12. Béranger’s last Songs—13. Education of the 
‘eople : a et s Report on yo School Is. 

Londo gman and C A. and C, Black. 

















In 2 vols. 4 8vo. 
. 
REAT BRITAIN 
By BARON D’'HAUSSEZ, 
Ex-Minister of Marine to Charles X. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


in 1833. 





In Ato, price 21s, with 16 Ragravings; the greater part : of t them 
accurately colow 


HE INTERNAL STRUCTURE of 


FOSSIL VEGETABLES found in the Carboniferous 
and Oolitic aary of Great Britain, described and illustrated 
NRY - M. WITHAM, of Lartington, 
A G.S. F.R.S.E. &e Ce 
dam and Charles Blacks Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. 
London. 





EEA 1 will © published, 


ISTORY of the COTTON MANU. 
FACTORY, the concluding Part; being Part XXX. 
of Baines’s History of so se 


Fisher’s Views of the Lakes, &c. &c. of 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, 
Part VII. containing Eight Vv por price 2z, 


The National Portrait Gallery, Part 52, 
containing Viscount Combermere — James Brindley, Esq.—Eari 
f Mulgrave, Governor of Jamaica. Imp. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; India 
Proots, 4%. 


The National Portrait Gallery, Part III. 
new edition, containing H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex—John 
Philpot Curran—Marquess Cornwallis. Imperial 8vo. 24. 6d. 

. 


The Imperial Mageatoe; with Portrait and 


Memoir of the late Lord Dover. No. XXXII. Second Series, 
price ls, India Proofs of the Portrait, 2s. each. 





London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth, 
On August 1, forming Vol. 45 of the above, Vol. I. of 


, 
ISTORY of EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES. In 2 vols. 
Recently published, 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables, & &c. 
Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1 vol. (June) 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


1 vol, (July 1.) 





August Ist, Part II. price 2s. 6d. ONAL GA Engravings, 
ALPY’S NATIONA LEERY 
of PAINTING and SCULPTURE; to be completed in 
Sixteen or Eighteen Monthly Parts, each Part containing Twelve 
subjects, executed in the first style of Outline Engraving; witha 
Description of each Picture. 

The Series will comprise all the Paintings now collected in the 
National Gallery, and the Sculpture in the British Museum. 


Opinions. 
« This work is distinguished by neatness, accuracy, and beauty, 
and particularly valuable to persons in the country, as putting 
into their hands faithful copies of the most splendid productions 
of art.”— Liverpool Chronicle. 

“« It fully realises the promise of the Fumo, and bids fair 
to supply the lovers of the Fine Arts with Engravings of all the 
first-rate productions of the cil and the chisel at a moderate 
price, while its publication in Monthly Parte renders it accessible 
to persons of limited income.”—York Chronicle, 

« The Engravings in this work are truly exquisite, and adapted 
to give an animated idea of their originals.” — North 
Advertiser. 

« Itis a beautiful work, and extremely cheap, The expression 
of the Sate is preserved in a manner truly astonishing.” —Na- 
as a ant blished by A.J. Valpy, Red Lion C 
’rin and publis! ‘alpy, ion Court, Fleet 
01 “Booksellers, ¥r 





= and sold by all intecllers, &c. in the 
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DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Now complete, in P handsome vol. royal 4to. price 5/. 5s.; or on large paper, 
India Proof Plates, 10J.10s. 


BEAUTIES 


OF THE 


COURT OF CHARLES II. 


WITH 
MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES OF THEIR LIVES. 


By Mrs, JAMESON, 


Authoress of the * Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns,” ‘ Memoirs of the Laves 
of the Poets,” Xc. 


A splendid series of Twenty-two Portraits, illustrating the diaries of Pepys, Eve- 
lyn, Clarendon, and other contemporary writers of that gay and interesting period. 
Size of the plates, six inches by four and a half; engraved by the most distinguished 
artists, from drawings made by order of 


Her late Royal Highness the PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Lord Orford observed, fifty years ago, that the Beauties at Windsor ought to be 
engraved to illustrate the memoirs of the time. It is singular that no attempt has 
hitherto been made to produce these lovely portraits in a style worthy of the beauty 
and interest of the subjects. The present work will supply what has long heen a de- 
. sideratum in the fine arts, 


The following is a brief Descriptive List of the Portraits comprised in the Work: 

Catherine of Braganaa, the unhappy and slighted wife of Charles—Lady Castle- 
maine, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, the haughty enslaver of the monarch—La 
Belle Hamilton, Countess de Grammont, one of thé ancestors of the Jerningham 
family—The gentle and blameless Countess of Ossory, interesting from her extreme 
beauty, her tenderness, and her feminine virtues—Nell Gwynne, merry and open- 
hearted, who, with all her faults, was at least exempt from the courtly vice of hypo- 
crisy, and whose redeeming qualities make even the justice of history half loth to 
condemn her—The beautiful and wealthy Duchess of Somerset, the wife of three 
successive husbands, one of whom encountered a tragical fate—The noted Frances 
Stewart, Duchess of Richmond (‘fond of adoration, yet armed with indifference”), 
whose marriage was the immediate cause of Lord Clarendon’s disgrace—Miss Law- 
son, mild and gentle, yet opposing the fortitude of virtue to the perils of a licentious 
court—The Countess of Chesterfield, one of the fair principals in De Grammont’s 
celebrated story of the ‘‘ Bas Verts”—The Countess of Southesk, whose faults, fol- 
lies, and miseries, constitute a tale well fitted to ‘‘ point a moral”~The interesting 
and exemplary Countess of Rochéster—The beauteous and arrogant Lady Denham, 
claiming interest from the poetical fame of her husband, and her own tragical and 
mysterious fate—The magnificent Lady Bellasys, renowned for her beauty, wit, and 
high spirit, and recorded as the mistress of James, Duke of York, only through her 
voluntary resignation of the marriage contract by which she had really become united 
with him—Mrs. Nott, fair, sentimental, and Madonna-like—Anne Digby, Countess 
of Sutherland, beautiful and blameless, the friend of the angelic Lady Russell, and 
of the excellent Evelyn—-The fair coquette, Mrs. Middleton, one of De Grammont’s 
special heroines—Miss Bagot, who became, in succession, the irreproachable wife 
of two libertine lords—The fair, the elegant, and fascinating Miss Jennings, ‘‘ who 
robbed the men of their hearts, the women of their lovers, and never lost herself !”_ 
The Countess of Northumberland, distinguished for her uncommon grace and 
beauty, and the blameless tenor of her life—The Duchess of Portsmouth, one of the 
most absolute of royal favourites, and one of the most striking examples of the mis- 
chief of female usurpation in political affairs—and the Duchess of Devonshire, fair, 
kind, and true, and wedded to a nobleman who, to the valour and bearing of a Pala- 
din of old romance, added the spirit of an ancient Roman. 


“The radiant galaxy of lovely women, whose engraved likenesses are given in 
Mrs. Jameson's splendid work, may be regarded as a charming supplement to the 
assemblage of graver personages forming the collection of ‘ Lodge’s Portraits ;’ whilst 
the accompanying Memoirs, as sparkling as the fair objects they record, present a 
concentration of amusement, such as only the private and personal part of history 
can furnish materials for. The value of this elaborate production of art, as illus- 
trating the courtly annals of the period, and lending fresh attraction to the memo- 
rials left us in the popular pages of Evelyn, Pepys, and Clarendon, must be univer- 
sally obvious."”—Giobe. 


Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











Now ready, the Fourth Part, comp! the First Volume, with the A: 
- Bearings beautifully engraved, P — 


MR. BURKE'S 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONERS 
or 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


Pereins a desirable -Sempenian to the Peerage and 
Baronetage. 


«< This is a great and important Eye Of the peers and the baronets of 
Great Britain we have heard and read; but of the commoners, of families rm sare 
. history we remain in total ignorance. We are glad to find Mr. Burke employed 

fal but bi a national reproach. He has contrived to make his book not only very 
tefl bu but highly interesting—mhany rare and curious anecdotes having been intro- 
duced. 


II. 


Fourth edition, in 2 vals. comprising all the new Creations, and illustrated with 
upwards of 1500 Engravings, price 2/. 10s. bound in morocco cloth, 


MR. BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


This work comprises three times the number of Families that have ever before 
been presented to the public in any one publication of a similar description. It em- 
braces every Family in England, Ireland, and Scotland, invested with hereditary 
honours; and every individual in the remotest degree allied to those Families, 


Ill. 


Beautifully printed in double ae uniform f with the Peerage and 
Baronetage, price 285. boun 


THE EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND 
SUSPENDED PEER \GE. 


By JOHN BURKE, Esg 


This work connects in many instances the new with tie old nobility, and it will 
in all cases shew the cause which has influenced the revival of an extinct dignity in 
a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work appertains 

ly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction; for though dignities 
pass away, it rarely occurs that whale families do. 


IV. 


Now complete, in 2 vols. with 40 Portraits of d ished Persons, curious 
Letters and Documents in ocauntlen &c. 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF IRELAND, 
From 1780 to 1800, and 


HISTORY OF THE UNION. 
With Delineations of the a connected with that important 
easure, 


By Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
Member of the late Irish Parliament for Tuaw and Clogher. 


V. 
CHEAP LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
NOW IN REGULAR COURSE OF MONTHLY PUBLICATION, 
Price only 4s, per vol. bound in morocco cloth, 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 


This collection will comprise the most sterling and admired works by the most 
authors of the last twenty ote and as the ts are the exclu- 
sive property of Mr. Colburn, pear in any other collection whatsoever. 
They are now issued at about aunt of tl th e origina rice, and are, in fact, cheaper 
than the Waverley Novels, being handsome! inal ri post 8vo. at only 4s, pet 
vol. bound in morocco cloth. 
The following Sets have already appeared = 
Feb. 1. TREMAINE. 
March 1. PELHAM. 
Aprill. The CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 
Mayl. The DISOWNED, by the Author of “ Pelham.” 
June l. DE VERE, by the Author se vig ween 
July]. GRANBY, by T.H. Lister, E: 
August. 1, will appear DEVEREUX, by the Author of 


Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 














LONDON: 


Square. 


» by W. A. ys ee atithe LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wel 


also by J. Chappell 00, Royal Be ha iborough, Ave a Lane, Ludgate Hill—A Black,*BdinburgheSmith and S 
» Ro we ve . 2 ' 
Dublin, “Agent for America, QO. Rich, i hs ed Red Lion eae wae pees 





> ot Atkinson and 


J. MOYES, Castle ‘itreets Leicester Square: 


om Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford Lagan’ Fd 
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